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How Do You Find Business ? 
“By GOING AFTER 


@ In these four words, a midwestern 


banker, nationally known to the banking 
fraternity, gives the correct answer for the 
solution of the new business problem existent 


in the present cycle. 


This banker’s opinion is synonymous 
with our own. But we go further to suggest 
that the big field for profits in the banking 
business at this time is inherent in the present 
customers of the banks—by selling additional 
services to qualified patrons now doing business 


in no more than one or two departments. 


An analytical study of many thousands 
of accounts in banks reaching from coast to 
coast reveals that on the average only 30% of 
the customers in any given bank do business 
in more than one department, and that of the 
remaining 70%, from one-quarter to one-half 
are eligible for additional services. These facts 
are based upon a study of their accounts 
through the records in the departments with 


which they do business. 


To take advantage of these findings it 
is necessary that the bank have a central source 
of information where every detail concerning 
the bank’s knowledge and experience with the 


customer may be made of record—and it is 


equally necessary that this information, once 


recorded, be made 


available for instant 


reference. 


Im the past, banks have had varied ex- 
periences with central file equipment, due to 
the difficulty in gathering group information 
from blind files, and it has been part of our 


problem to correct this difficulty. 


The Moran FactFinder System re- 
veals in classified form the hidden sources of 
profit in your old type central file through the 
application of a simple and inexpensive tabu- 
lating system—or you may install the com- 
plete Moran FactFinder System at a cost 
approximately half that of the next best 
system now on the market. 


It behooves every alert bank executive 
who has an eye to the profits inherent in his 
present customers to learn the facts about the 
Moran FactFinder System—a system that 


is revolutionizing new business methods within 


the bank. 


A simple inquiry upon your own letter- 
head will bring you complete details regarding 
the Moran FactFinder System—the modern 
and efficient way for finding new business— 
“By Going After It.” 


B. T. MORAN 


A Comprehensive Service for Banks 


WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Trust Business? 


How One Bank Determined 
It After an Assembly of All 


of the Available Facts 
cBy Charlton Alexander 


Vice-President, Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis 


(An address before the Financial Advertisers Association in Louisville, September 18) 


EW business is the dynamo of all business, but it is 
both the dynamo and storage battery of the trust 
business; and hence it is the major concern of 

trust officials. 

It has not been always so considered. Within the 
memory of most of us, trust departments were hardly 
more than law offices; but the trust business has grown to 
such an extent that now it stands with steel, automobiles, 
railroads and utilities as one of the important undertakings 
of mankind in the amount of assets subject to its control. 
Big business demands scientific methods, and the trust 
business is no exception in this regard. 

Aside from these considerations, whatever results we 
have been able to accomplish were born of necessity. In 
studying the needs of the new business department, we 
arrived at the definite conclusion that it was necessary 
not only to increase the advertising budget, but to raise 
the standards of the personnel representing the trust 
department as estate counselors (we do not have “‘solici- 
tors’ any more) on a par with the highest grade of contact 
men in other lines of business, and to install a department 
for the analysis of estates. Since these plans called for 
expenditures far in excess of any former new business 
appropriation, it was necessary to know whether such con- 
templated expenditures were sound; and, since it involved 
new policies, it was necessary to obtain not only the 
approval, but the enthusiastic support of the senior officers 
and directors of the trust company. So the trust depart- 
ment officers wanted to know, as well as they could know, 
to what these new policies would lead during the years to 
come; and before they could even approximate that, it 
became necessary to know, as accurately as possible, what 
new business is worth in dollars and cents. 

And so we shall leave our assigned subject for a while 


Mr. Alexander 


and discuss the value of new trust business at the time it 
is obtained. 

Many have been reluctant to predicate any policy 
upon an estimated present value of new trust business, 
because money always frightens easily at uncertainty. 
Well might it shy at investment in future trust business if 
it were considering a single instance; but we are in the 
trust business, and we intend to stay in that business, and 
we intend to continue to get new business and to spend 
money to do so; and, since we cannot have certainty as to 
its value, it behooves us to endeavor to be as certain as 
we can. 

Life insurance companies have been able to formulate 
mortality tables based upon the uncertainty of life, which 
are correct within a fraction of a year, and, therefore, the 
future holds no uncertainty worth mentioning to the 
insurance company having a large spread. It will always 
hold much uncertainty to the smaller insurance company, 
or to one starting in business. The same thing is true of a 
trust company. The larger the volume of its business, the 
more nearly accurate will be its estimates of the present 
value of its business. This is probably as it should be, 
because the new trust company, anxious to establish itself 
and attain volume of business, cannot too closely scrutinize 
the costs of obtaining that business. 

Any business dealing with the future (and what business 
does not?) deals with factors that cannot be mathematically 
certain. Consider the oil business. For an individual to 
embark upon one oil venture is the epitome of speculation, 
but it is just ordinary, everyday business for an established 
oil company, because of the large volume of prospecting 
that it must do. It has been able to determine quite 
accurately after painstaking investigation of the facts of 
each case, the amount of money required in prospecting 
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estimate possible and replace 
them with facts. I am not an 
of actuary, and do not pretend to 


be able to tell you the necessary 


calculations made before we ar- 


rived at our first tables of values. 


A study of the figures submit- 


ted convinced us that there is 


no average or standard piece 


of trust business. Before one 


can know any average he must 


know the component parts that 


go to make up such an average; 


and with such component parts 


known, there would be no need 


of an average. So, we turned 


" over to the actuaries all of the 


data we were able to collect, 


mNe which was fairly conservative, 


= and instructed them to give us 


the value of each class of trust 


business handled by us, based 
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upon our present fee schedule. 


for oil in proportion to the value of 
the oil obtained, and hence it makes its 
appropriations with confidence. Since 
the returns from trust business are 
uncertain, and are realized so-far in 
the future after the date of the invest- 
ment therein, it seems logical that 
statistical departments should be main- 
tained by them at least commensurate 
with those maintained by other great 
companies. I really believe that the 
trust business, as a whole, is the only 
major business in the country that has 
not worked out to a reasonable degree 
of accuracy the value and course of 
its future business, and predicated its 
policies thereon with definiteness and 
confidence. 

Conclusions that are worth anything 
are based upon facts. James J. Hill 
once said that with all the facts it is easy 
to reach a decision. But one never 
knows all the facts. On the other 
hand, I have little confidence in the 
so-called business genius who makes 
quick decisions. There is no such 
person. If all of the time spent in 
acquiring the necessary knowledge and 
facts, and in storing them intelligently 
for future use, could be added to the 
time it takes to make such seemingly 
quick decisions, it would be found that 
such decisions, if they are wise, are 
quite slow indeed. 

Therefore, not being content to guess 
upon such an important matter, we set 
out to get the facts. First of all, we 
assembled and analyzed all of the work 
previously done by others, and gave 
careful consideration to all of the 
variable factors and assumptions as 
compared with our experience; definite 
duties were assigned to those most 
capable of handling them; question- 
naires were sent out to other trust 
companies of long standing and experi- 
ence; actuaries were employed who 
were instructed to eliminate every 


The following table presents 
the results of their first report. 


RECAPITULATION 
Present Com. 
Value to 

$1000 Unit Sol. 
Sole Executor Under Will $4.13 $.83 
Co-Executor Under Will 2.28 46 
Sole Exec. and Sole Trustee Under Will 7.53 1.51 
Co-Executor and Co-Trustee Under Will 4.30 86 
Sole Trustee Only Under Will 3.40 .68 
Co-Trustee Only Under Will 2.02 40 
Sole Trustee Under Insurance Trust 3.69 74 
Co-Trustee Under Insurance Trust 2.32 46 
Sole Trustee Under Living Trust 16.09 3.22 
Co-Trustee Under Living Trust 9.34 1.87 

Sole Trustee Under Funded Ins. Trust 
(per unit of securities deposited) 22.94 4.59 

Co-Trustee Under Funded Ins. Trust 

(per unit of securities) 13.75 2.15 
Trustee of Business Ins. Trust (1 Life) 1.31 .26 


Trustee of Business Insurance Trust 
(2 Lives) (on unit of total ins.) .76 15 


AVERAGES 6.72 1.34 
Fee Bases: Wills—5 per cent personalty by statute— 
one-half to co-executor. 
Trusts of all kinds—5 per cent of income 
and principal as disbursed—one-half to co- 
trustee, if living. 
Business Trusts—2 per cent of amount dis- 
bursed. No co-trustees. 


The report proved to be highly 
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that is to say, trusts under monthly 
income insurance policies in excess of 
$10,000. This data has not been kept 
for each age, and the work necessary 
tu airive at satisfactory results will be 
prodigious. 

Other averages were eliminated by 
calculating the value of each piece of 
business for each age from 30 to 70. 
After applying all of the facts we were 
able to obtain, with due care that the 
figures should be conservatively in 
favor of the trust company, the 
actuaries submitted tables of values, 
which represent the present values of 
each $1,000 unit of each class of busi- 
ness for each age in use by us. The 
accompanying tables represent the 
seventh revision, and the eighth is now 
in prospect; but from preliminary re- 
ports there is very little difference in 
many of the values as set forth herein. 


T is gratifying to know that the aver- 
age figures conform fairly accurately 
with the results obtained by other 
pioneers in this line of endeavor, as 
applied to a common unit of fees; but 
it is interesting to note the difference 
between the value of a will, in which 
we are appointed as sole executor, 
where the testator is thirty years old 
and where he is seventy years old; also 
the relative uncertainty between the 
irrevocable voluntary trust and the 
testamentary trust. 

We have no trouble ascertaining the 
values of the estates of those naming 
us in their wills; but we have found by 
actual experience that a man _ will 
honestly overestimate his estate about 
10 per cent on the larger estates, and 20 
per cent on the smaller estates, for 
which due allowance should be made. 
Since most large trust companies 


unsatisfactory. There were en- 
tirely too many averages. We 


sent the report back to the ns 


actuaries with instructions to 30 
eliminate every average, and, 32 
wherever possible, every esti- 34 
mate based solely upon our S 
own experience, and to obtain 3 


the facts. For example, they 


partially eliminated, though “a 
with results not yet entirely Ss 
satisfactory, some of the un- s 
certainty as to the loss of wills, “ 
the shrinkage of estates and “9 
the lapses of insurance by bs 
getting statistical experience 4 
upon such subjects for each - 
age. The result is set forth on 8 


the graphic chart submitted se 
herewith. This chart has been ° 


revised many times. We are not e2 
satisfied with it. For instance, % 
having little experience with - 
reference to insurance trusts, we 6 
took what we considered to be es 


the next best data available, 


PRESENT VALUE OF NEW BUSINESS UNIT OF $1,000 
Sole Trustee Sole Sole Sole Trustee 
Sole Sole Testa= of Specific Trustee tee Un= Under Funded 
Executor mentary ‘Testamentary Under In- der Living Insurance 
of Will 
1.88 1.50 2.08 2.29 16,00 37.14 
1.93 1 2.15 2.37 16.00 37.05 
2.01 1.60 223 2.46 16,00 36.97 
2.09 1.67 2.31 2.55 16.00 36.88 
2.17 1.73 2.41 2.65 16.00 36.78 
2.26 1.81 2.52 2.77 16,00 36.67 
2.38 1.90 2.64 2.91 16,00 36.55 
2.49 1.99 2.76 3.05 16,00 36,42 
2.61 2.09 2.90 3222 16,00 36.28 
2.75 2.20 3.06 3.39 16,00 36.12 
2.91 2,32 3.22 16,00 35.96 
3,08 2646 3.42 3.77 16,00 35.78 
3026 2.61 3.62 3.97 16,00 55.59 
3646 2.77 3.85 4020 16.00 35,59 
3.67 26% 4.08 4.43 16,00 35016 
3.89 3.11 4,32 4,67 16,00 
4-11 3629 4.57 4.92 16,00 67 
4.35 3,48 4.835 5,17 16,00 
4,59 3.67 5,10 5.43 16,00 
4.85 3.88 2058 5,69 16,00 33,82 
5.09 4.07 5.65 5.95 16,00 33,51 
552 4027 5.92 6.21 16,00 33-18 
5.57 4046 6.19 6047 16,00 32.04 
5.82 4.66 6.47 6.73 16,00 32.47 
6,06 4.85 6.74 6.99 16,00 32.10 
6.30 5.04 7.01 76927 16,00 31.72 
6.55 5424 7627 7.50 16,00 31.33 
6.78 5.43 7% 7275 16,00 
7203 7.81 6,01 16,00 
7228 5.81 8,08 6.25 16,00 30.14 
7.51 6.01 6.35 8,50 16,00 29,72 
7675 6.19 8,61 8.76 16.00 29,23 
7298 6659 8.87 9200 16,00 26,74 
8.23 6.58 14 902% 16,00 28.25 
8.46 6.78 9.49 16,00 27.76 
8,69 6.96 9.65 9,73 16,00 27427 
8.90 7e13 9.90 9.95 16,00 
7.29 10,13 10,17 16,00 
9.32 745 10.56 10,39 16,00 
9.52 7-61 10.57 10.61 16.00 
9.69 7076 10,77 240.83 16,00 
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accept very little business to which the 
20 per cent applies, it is thought that 
the values will apply with more ac- 
curacy to them. 

Now, to get back to the subject, 
“What Can Be Paid For Trust Busi- 
ness,” the answer must be that I do 
not know. Each trust company has 
its own problems to face. Fee schedules 
vary in different localities and with 
different trust companies in those 
localities. A trust company beginning 
business, or those with small volumes 
of business, can afford to, and should, 
pay a larger percentage of the present 
value of trust business for obtaining it 
than the trust companies that havea 
large volume of business, and whose 
estates average large sums. A trust 
company must consider its earning and 
dividend requirements, and, after ob- 
taining all the facts with reference to 
its peculiar situation, should map out a 
conservative new business budget based 
upon the values of the new business it 
has on hand and can reasonably hope 
to obtain, but commensurate entirely 
with the needs of the institution. Then, 
there is the matter of competition with 
other trust companies, and a healthy 
growth in trust business commensurate 
with capital assets and the possible 
clientele. These, and many other 
questions, must be given careful con- 
sideration even after you have obtained 
an approximate present value of that 
which you expect to purchase with 
your new business budget. For the 
above reasons it would be illogical for 
any one to follow too closely the values 
and policies that we have set up here. 

Manifestly, if the present value of 
your trust business is obtained by dis- 
counting the net fees ultimately to be 
received on a basis of 5 per cent com- 
pound interest, you can pay a maximum 


of the total present value, and 
if your figures are accurate and 
you have good luck, you will 


net 5 per cent on your money; s 
but in view of the uncertainty a 
of your figures, occasioned ss 
largely by the absence of a 35 
sufficient number of items to 7 
give you a proper spread, your * 
returns will have to be figured = 
very much in excess of the re- | % 
turns deemed adequate for in- a 
vestment. 

Judged by the standards we | ® 
have, it seems apparent that ” 
some unwise appropriations 3 


have been made for the acquisi- 


tion of new business. As has . 
already been said, an institu- 29 
tion appropriating $300,000 co 
annually fornew business effort . 
in its trust department, cannot vs 
expect to receive sufficient new &6 
business to justify it. On the 4 
other extreme, there are those 70 


trust companies, even in some 


PRESENT VALUE OF NEW BUSINESS UNIT OF $1,000 
x XIII(a) XIII(d) 
CO-TRUSTES BUSINESS BUSINESS 
UNTER Liv- SURAICE TRUST SURANCE TRUST 
SABLE OF ROUIVALENT AGES 
Diff. in Addition to 
8.31 +78 255 Ages in Younger Age 
8.31 —Xears 
8.32 258 
8.53 086 1 1 
6,35 2 1 
6.356 092 63 2 
6.58 096 4 2 
8.40 67 5 3 
6.435 1,02 69 6 3 
68.45 1.06 7 4 
8.48 1.10 73 8 4 
6.52 114 76 9 5 
8.55 1010 78 10 6 
8.60 1.22 260 1 ¥ 
1026 283 12 7 
8.69 1.50 265 15 8 
8.75 1.35 280 9 
6,69 1,40 31 15 10 
8.67 93 16 n 
0.93 1.49 096 17 n 
9.01 1.54 298 18 
9.09 1.59 1.01 19 13 
9.18 1. “ 
9.27 1.69 1.07 
9.38 1674 1.09 Age shown in XIII (bp re- 
fers to equivalent age of 
9.48 1.79 1.12 Creators determined from 
9.60 1,65 1.15 the table above as follows: 
9072 1290 1.17 
9.06 1.95 1220 If Creators are aged 3] and 
9.99 2.01 1.23 47 respectively, the dif- 
ference in their ages is 16 
10,14 2206 1.25 years.Entering the table 
10.29 2.12 1.28 with 16, it is found that 
10.46 2.17 1.31 the eddition to the younger 
10,63 2.23 age necessary to produce an 
10,61 2.28 1.35 equivalent age is 11. The 
equivalent age is, there~ 
10.99 20H 1,38 fore, 42, and the*value to 
11.18 the company is $0.78, 
11.38 X, Age shown refers to f Co- 
11.58 stees 
11.79 XIII. (a) Age shown refers to age of Creator, 
12,00 XIII, (b) The values shown are to be used only’when the same amount 
of Snsurance is carried on each lifes 


of the larger communities, that 

make little or no appropriation for 
new trust business. This seems un- 
wise, because it has been demonstrated 
that a trust company cannot expect, 
especially in competition with other 
aggressive trust companies, to main- 
tain a healthy and sound growth 
without advertising and _ intelligent 
solicitation. Somewhere between these 
two extremes, taking into considera- 
tion your own peculiar situation, 
and the present value of your new 
business, will fall a proper amount that 
your institution should spend. 

There are other common and seem- 
ingly logical mistakes which should be 
avoided. The annual appropriation for 
new business should not be considered 
as an investment. It has none of the 
earmarks of an investment, and 


may lead one into paying too 
PRESENT VALUC OF NEW BUSINESS UNIT oe ws l t f th t 
or CO-TRUSTEE CO-THUSTEE arge a percen age € presen 
value of trust business. It is 
ts ts 1 Yrts 
Agee Diffs, Ages Diff. Agee diffe Dift. rather to be considered more 
Ago 
33 iiss “ie good will, since it has most of 
35 «(1646 «61,83 = 22429 t f d ti I t h 
02 been said that a 15 per cent 
40 1690 402 1472 02 2439 303267 0322446 return on the “investment” in 
41 2,02 902 «(1,83 002 b b d th 
4% 243 03 2,21 203 3,08 00% 3,37 204 22549 ultimate net value of such busi- 
47 2,90 00S 862,67 «865,71 5.98 dit £85 t f th t t l 
present value of the new busi- 
Sa os 0072218 ness would amount to a ““pur- 
53 3.96 205 8635.69 005 65,12 207 207 22.09 
4:13 005 3.87 0055437 025 chase’”’ of that business, bearing 
os Stor clos, Sos, | per cent interest, at a discount 
59 206 007 65 209 6.79 209 21,50 027 f 15 t: b t 
60 207 4,98 207 6,91 210 210 21,39 027 in 0 per cent, ul, 
227 lay for a large, well-established 
business, would be unwise in- 
of trust business is entirely too 
70 209 6,91 209 959 elS 9.58 lS tangible and uncertain to war 
in - 


rant the expenditure of such a large 
per cent of the value thereof. 

Another seemingly logical mistake is 
to assume that, for every trust com- 
pany, a total annual business of 500 
times the expenses would be a fair 
return; that 1,000 times the expense 
would be good, and that 1,500 times 
would be excellent. These bases may 
be logical in segregated cases, but when 
we analyze it (assuming a return of 
2% per cent) we find that the average 
value would be 70 cents per 1 per cent 
of each $1,000 new business item, and 
that a minimum of 500 times the ex- 
pense would show an expense of 80 
cents per 1 per cent of each $1,000 new 
business item, or 114 per cent of the 
value of the business. Similarly, if the 
new business is 1,000 times the expense, 
it would show an expense of 40 cents 
per 1 per cent return per $1,000 new 
business item or 57 per cent of the value 
thereof; and 1,500 times the expense 
would show an expense of .264 per cent 
of the value, which would be only fair. 
I give these figures for what they are 
worth. They were prepared at my 
direction, but I am not prepared to 
debate the question. 


T is not deemed wise to follow the point 

system in rewarding all employees 
in connection with obtaining new busi- 
ness for the trust department. This 
may be quite sound for new business 
for the safe deposit, savings and the 
commercial departments, but trust 
business is quite different. It is highly 
specialized and technical, and there is 
danger of ruining good prospects by 
having them approached by inexperi- 
enced persons. Besides, worth-while 
prospects for trust business cannot be 
sold by clerks. Based upon point 


systems that have been submitted, the 
(Continued on page 40) 
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ogey Sheet for Investments 


Something to Shoot at to Approach 
Perfect Placement of the Bank’s Funds 


By R. H. Brunkhorst 


Comptroller, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


HE writer of this article 
has occasion to call on 
many bankers. Here is 


recorded a typical conversa- 
tion such as takes place on 


the occasions of these calls. et, 
Brunkhorst: Good morning, 
Mr. Banker. How’s tricks ? 


Other 
Liquid 
Assets 


Banker: Hello, Brunkhorst, 
you are just the man I want 
to see. What is this bogey 
sheet you fellows are using? 

Brunkhorst: It is a weekly 
report form showing, first, a 
desired percentage, next, vol- 
ume, and last, an actual per- 


Cash 1 
and 2 
Cash 3. 
Items 4. 
5 
6. 
Primary 7. 


Reserve 8. 


14. Bonds, Municipal 


+ Cash in our Own Vaults 
+ Cash on Deposit in Otner Banks 14.80 


- Government Bonds and Certificates 10. 


+ Municipal Warrants witn Maturity 


}UB-TOTAL 
+ Total of fees 4-12 


Based on NET DEPOSITS and NET RESOURCES as of May 6, 1930. 


sos,r77.03 


2, 137°799.51 16.92 
Excnange end Collections, Net 991.56 
SUB-TOTAL 


0.00% $ 720,300.00 5.73% 
Call Loans in New York and Chicago 5.00 675; 000.00 5.37 . 
Bankers Acceptances Eligivle 2.00 1.99 
Paper-Own 5.00 

Bons. Paper-Purch, 8.00 71 
8, Municipals due Ge than 


250, 009.C0 


possible losses if thrown on 
895,700.00 


the market in an emergency. 
Now go ahead. 
Banker: Let’s 


12 months 1.00 


6 months — less 1.00 


take the 
first item. You give me a 


32.008 2,541,000.00 
50.00% $ 5,333,669.00 42.34% 
829,112.38 6.59% 


7.00% $ 
Longer than _1:00 mark of 2 per cent to shoot 
18. Total of Items 4-12-17 59.00% § 6,162;781.38 48.03% at, and I am carrying 4.04 
21. Purchased Paper Eligible Within 3 mos. 2.00 that I have too much cash? 
22 SUB-TOTAL 31, 413,099.50 


‘AL RESOURCES 
DEDUCTIONS FROM TOTAL RESOURCE 


1. 


+ Customers Collateral Loans not Eligible 20.00% 
+ Customers Unsecured Loans not Eligible 12.00 
25. Real Estate Loans 25. 


SUB-TOTAL 
+ Total of Items 18-22-26 128.¢ 


+ Real Estate 
« Other Resources 


4,689. 


TOTAL 


S: 
Certified and y ro Checks 


$ 3,682,700.25 29.21% 
1118; 326.00 
3°23, 3 


$ 17,698,102.45 


Brunkhorst: First, because 


-n-88 your preponderance of time 
$157611/596.33 124.086 


8.008 $ 1,043,174.25 
227 


deposits makes such a large 
8.528 percentage unnecessary, and 
. second, operating as you do 
in a large city, relief can be 


$175,686.94 readily obtained. Ordinarily, 
centage of our investments ee secure deposits 640,000:00 I should say you could operate 

arranged in order of their wer RESOURCES STE BETES on 1 per cent, but I am in- 
liquidity. It might be called TOTAL DEPOSITS cposits: : 3 15,392,777.32 creasing it to 2 per cent to 
budgetary control of invest- care for any emergency which 
ments. . might arise, because of your 

Banker: Why do you call being open one evening a 
it a bogey sheet? week. 

Brunkhorst: Well, that is just what sources and total deposits. The certi- Banker: 


it is, something to shoot at. I guess 
“*bogey’’ was selected because it has 
to do with golf and, of course, every 
banker understands golf and naturally 
would understand the form. 

Banker: That sounds like some- 
thing I want. Can you draw up a 
form of that type to cover my situa- 
tion? 

Brunkhorst: Yes, I can draw it, 
with limitations, of course, as I am not 
intimately acquainted with your in- 
vestments. Suppose you give me a 
detailed statement of condition. From 
that I can set up a form applying cer- 
tain ideas and theories, and when I 
present it in about a week, you can 
shoot it full of holes, maybe. 


(ONE WEEK LATER) 


Brunkhorst: Good morning, Mr. 
Banker. Here is your bogey sheet. 
Banker: Fine, let’s have a look at it. 
Brunkhorst: Let me do a little ex- 
plaining before you ask questions. 
Toward the bottom of the form you 


will note deductions from total re- 


fied and cashiers’ checks are deducted 
from exchange and collections on the 
theory that they must be paid for on 
the following day. Bonds pledged and 
secured deposits offset and, accord- 
ingly, are deducted from both sets of 
figures. At the top of the form you 
note an explanation “‘Based on net 
deposits and net resources,”’ meaning 
figures after the deductions made be- 
low. Note the total 134 per cent. 
Your deposits are considered on a 
basis of 100 per cent so, of course, 
your investment total would exceed 
that. Just a few words about the 
captions. Cash and Cash Items are 
immediately available; Primary Re- 
serve can be readily converted with 
practically no loss; Secondary Reserve 
may be converted in a little more 
time, and possibly a small loss; Other 
Liquid Assets can be converted in a 
little longer time, and the rest must 
work with time and loss somewhat 
indefinite. That gives you a list of 
investments not only in the order of 
their liquidity, but also graded as to 


Of course, you will admit 
that this item along with No. 2 and 
No. 3 are rather difficult to control. 

Brunkhorst: Yes, of course. Yet 
an attempt to keep them within bounds 
should be made, but since you are over 
rather than under, you are doing 
nothing but slightly affecting your 
income. 

Banker: Now, let’s look at No. 5. 
Isn’t this an error? I always make it 
my practice to carry 10 per cent of 
the deposits in U. S. government 
bonds. 

Brunkhorst: You mean you think 
you do. Here we find one of the great 
advantages of a bogey sheet. We 
learn that what we are doing differs, 
sometimes, from what we think we are 
doing. You have pledged $640,000 
in U. S. government bonds to secure a 
like amount of deposits and, in the 
event of liquidation, these would not 
be available for conversion. In 
determining your liquidity, both the 
resource and the liability are elimi- 
nated. 


Banker: On item No. 6, I seem to 
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be over the estimated percentage. 
Because of the interest rate thereon, 
I wish it were under. 

Brunkhorst: I guess from an in- 
come standpoint you are right, but 
let’s not forget our old friend diversi- 
fication. We diversify within the 
classes of investments, and we should 
likewise diversify the classes, and that 
regardless of income. If this is not 
acceptable, the reinvestment should 
be spread among items in the Primary 
Reserve bracket or the one above it. 


Banker: I seem to have hit No. 7 
about right. 
Brunkhorst: Remember that I had 


your statement of condition to work 
from and, wherever possible, I accepted 
your percentages as gospel. This is 
one of those spots. 

-Banker: Item No. 8 and No. 9 
deals with eligible paper. You appre- 
ciate that we are not members of the 
Federal Reserve System, so this means 
nothing to us. 

Brunkhorst: No, you are not, but 
your correspondents are and, if you 
were pressed, your correspondents 
would prefer taking over from you 
eligible paper to the other kind. From 
a liquidity standpoint, eligibility is 
important. 

Banker: On the other hand, where 
am I to get customers’ eligible paper? 
We have no customers who could pro- 
vide us with that type of paper in 
amounts large enough to be acceptable 
to correspondents. 

Brunkhorst: You have heard of 
what might be called scientific solicita- 
tion of accounts; bringing in a type 
of business to dovetail with what you 
already have in order to reduce oper- 
ating costs. Well, here is another 
chance for scientific solicitation. Why 
not take on a few accounts which will 
bring in this type of paper? Induce- 
ments might be offered. Maybe some 
of these so-called worthless chain 
stores or payroll accounts can be made 
to answer the purpose. 

Banker: I see your point. Let’s 
go to item No. 10. How am I to get 
short municipals when you big fellows 
gobble up all the short maturities? 

Brunkhorst: That question brings 
another. Shall a banker invest in 
bonds, or take advantage of every 
rise in the market and sell for profit? 
My theory, of course, is that he should 
buy and hold to maturity except 
under very unusual circumstances. 
When a banker invests, he is told to 
consider safety of principal, diversi- 
fication, and return. To this let him 
add maturity. In buying commercial 
paper, he considers maturity. Why 
not apply the same line of reasoning to 
bonds, and make maturity paramount 
even though it may cover a twenty- 
year span? Under such a plan the 
banker would, of course, always have 
short time bonds on hand. 


Banker: I might also ask the ques- 
tion as to where I am to get municipal 
warrants. 

Brunkhorst: Try your correspond- 
ent, is the only answer I can make to 
that. 

Banker: No. 14, No. 15, and No. 16 
have already been explained, but why 
is No. 19 not classed with No. 14. 

Brunkhorst: As I have already ex- 
plained, this form classifies investments 
in the order of what might be called 
loss ratio in the event of conversion. 
It is reasonable to assume that the 
possible loss on high grade municipals 


Mr. Brunkhorst 


will be less than on other classes of 
bonds, hence the higher grading. 

Banker: No. 20 and No. 21 have 
been covered. I notice on No. 23 
you suggest cutting down my collat- 
eral loans. I always had an idea that 
was the best kind of a loan I could 
make. 

Brunkhorst: It is a good loan— 
although the big majority lack eligibil- 
ity —if secured by marketable collat- 
eral, if it has a definite payment date, 
and if the maker can put up additional 
collateral when necessary. I received 


my early training in a bank such as 
yours and I know the type of collateral 
loans offered to you, secured by real 
estate mortgages, chattel mortgages 
and what not, where the maker cannot 
pay at maturity, where no additional 


‘The striking growth of deposits 
has been equalled only by the strik- 
ing failure of banks to make ade- 
quate profits.’’—Craig B. Hazlewood. 
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collateral is available and where the 
collateral cannot be readily disposed 
of in a pinch. There are exceptions, 
of course, but the big majority are not 
good bank loans from a conservative 
viewpoint. I marked the sheet 20 per 


cent although I venture to say that 


10 per cent would amply cover all 
“legitimate” collateral loans. 


Banker: I notice I am under on 
item No. 24. 

Brunkhorst: Yes, and it was a 
source of wonder to me. It would 


appear that you should show a higher 
percentage with the kind of business 
you carry. This is worthy of investi- 
gation. It may be that your loaning 
officers are too hard-boiled and are 
driving away good borrowing cus- 
tomers. 

Banker: Well, well, you have me 
pretty close to bogey on No. 25. I 
wish we had less. 

Brunkhorst: I guess we all do, but 
25 per cent is considerably less than 
one-half of your time deposits, so you 
are in a safe position, but do not make 
any more of them. 

Banker: Boy! We are somewhat 
out of line on real estate. 

Brunkhorst: Yes you are, but that 
is to be expected. This figure is some- 
thing for you to shoot at, so either in- 
crease your resources or charge down 
your building. 

Banker: You, of course, know what 
we include under the heading of other 
resources. 

Brunkhorst: Yes, I know, and I 
appreciate that your amount will be 
above the average, but I do think you 
ought to insist on prompt collections 
and cut down the amount. 

Banker: Now tell me, if the per- 
centage allotted to customer trans- 
actions is exceeded, do you stop making 
loans? 

Brunkhorst: You handle this just 
as you would the help situation; if 
the supply exceeds the demand, you 
take on the good ones and let the poor 
ones out. In the case of loans, you 
take on the good and collect a lower 
grade to offset, but the percentage 
must be maintained. 

Banker: Well, let’s make a short 


resumé. If I ran my bank as you out- 


lined, I would have 18 per cent of my 
deposits in cash, 32 per cent on which 
I could realize immediately. Nine per 
cent ought to be convertible in twenty- 
four hours, and 12 per cent more in a 
little longer time, making it possible 
to pay off 71 per cent of my deposits, 
leaving only 29 per cent to be realized 
from customers’ loans, not eligible, 
real estate loans, and other assets. 
I imagine a banker who runs his bank 
along those lines will never lose any 
sleep. 
Brunkhorst: 
sheet is for. 
"em young. 


That is what a bogey 
Let ’em sleep and keep 
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Dear Sir: 


Acknowledging yours wish to advise we 
are forwarding same to our Fiscal Agents 
in Chicago who will be glad to furnish you 
with the information required. 


Thanking you for your inquiry, I beg 
to remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


OW would you react to this letter 
H if it came as a reply to a specific 

inquiry? The man who re- 
ceived it was not at all pleased. He 
felt that the bank from which he had 
requested certain detailed investment 
information was merely “passing the 
buck.” He felt that his inquiry was 
not considered to be very important. 
And he did not write again to that 
bank. 

Perhaps it was necessary to turn this 
request over to another institution. 
Perhaps the information desired could 
not be made available to the inquirer 
in any other way. It may be that the 
inquirer eventually received more ac- 
curate and complete information as a 
result of this “passing it on.” But the 
fact remains that he was dissatisfied 
with the reply to his letter and that this 
dissatisfaction persisted. Had he known 
the reasons that prompted the banker 
to “pass it on,” he might have felt 


cBy Maurice H. Weseen 


Department of Business English, 
University of Nebraska 


better. As it was, he could not see why 
a third party should be dragged in and 
why certain private information that 
his inquiry contained should be ex- 
posed to the gaze of distant strangers. 

The letter that caused this dissatis- 
faction was signed by the vice-president 
of a bank that boasts of resources of 
several million dollars, the largest 
building in the city, and “‘a staff of 
trained experts in all phases of banking 
and investments.” This bank adver- 
tises and it constantly invites in- 
quiries. One of its advertisements 
closes: “If there is any additional or 
more specific information that you 
desire, we would appreciate an oppor- 
tunity of discussing your problems 
with you.” The bank volunteers to 
furnish information. The reader ac- 
cepts the invitation. And then the 
bank “‘flops.”’ 

The inquirer noted several things 
about the reply that he received. He 
noted that it was written on paper of 
the best quality under a letterhead 


reflecting dignity and good taste. He 
noted that the diction and construction 
of the letter did not measure up to the 
high standard of the stationery. The 
old-fashioned and obsolete usages in 
the letter impressed him unfavorably. 
He wondered why a man in such an 
important position in such an important 
institution was so far behind the times 
in his letter writing. Then he won- 
dered: “Is he just as far behind the 
times in his other business methods?” 
He began to feel uneasy. 

Does the construction of the reply 
furnish any basis for uneasiness? The 
vice-president uses “‘yours” instead of 
“‘your letter” or “your inquiry.” He 
makes no reference to the date of the 
letter or the nature of its contents. 
Surely the original letter should be 
identified in some way. A few firms go 
so far as to copy the whole inquiry into 
the reply. This is another extreme. 
There should be enough details of 
former correspondence to enable the 
reader to understand the situation, and, 
if necessary, to reply without looking 
up his earlier letter. 

The facts relating to earlier cor- 
respondence need not be presented in 
stereotyped forms such as “Replying 
to your inquiry of April 20th” or 
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“Complying with your request 
of May 5th.” Wide-awake 
letter writers try out new 
forms now and then. For 
example: “It is a pleasure to 
send the information on wills 
that you requested in your 
letter of March 12th” and 
“You will find listed in this 
letter exactly the information 
asked for in your inquiry of 
February Ist.” Such sen- 
tences do more than merely 
identify the inquiry. They 
say something. They say it 
in a pleasing tone. They take 
the you attitude instead of the 
we attitude. They are true 
openers. 

“Wish to advise” says the 
vice-president, omitting the 
subject of his sentence. He 
may have saved a fraction of 
a second by this omission 
but he gives an impression of 
haste. Then he omits “that” 
in introducing the main clause 
and emphasizes the impression 
of haste. Is this true economy? 
The telegraphic style is not in good 
standing among modern correspond- 
ents. Perhaps the vice-president did 
not know for sure whether he meant 
or “we” as the subject of ‘“‘wish.”’ 
Perhaps he did not know whether 
“that” or “which” should introduce 
his main clause. At least he aroused 
these suspicions in the mind of the 
man who received the letter. 

No advice, admonition, or counsel 
is given in this letter. Hence the word 
“‘advise”’ is entirely out of place here. 
Careful letter writers never use ‘‘ad- 
vise”’ in the sense of say, tell, or inform. 
They say what they have to say, tell a 
man what he wants to know, and in- 
form an inquirer concerning the subject 
that he has asked about. Nor do 
careful letter writers use “‘same”’ as a 
pronoun, as it is used in the vice- 
president’s sentence. ‘“‘We are for- 
warding it’ is the correct form of this 
expression. Bankers seem to have a 
special fondness for “advise” and 
“‘same” —much more so than do other 
business men. Perhaps the legalistic 
tone of these words appeals to the 
banker. 

The participial opening and closing 
in the vice-president’s letter furnish 
additional evidence that the dictator is 
old-fashioned. Tobesure, his participles 
are not left dangling or suspended, as 
they are in many instances. “Replying 
to yours of the 14th the booklet went 
forward today.” ‘Referring to your 
letter of recent date the information 
may be obtained from your local 
banker.”’ These are typical examples 
of faulty letter openings. The dictator 
forgets that his participle must have a 
subject and that there must be a 
logical relationship: between the parts 


of his sentence. 
**Thanking you for your inquiry”’ is not 
quite so bad as ““Thanking you in 
advance,” but according to present- 
day standards of Jetter writing, it is bad 
enough. The modern letter writer says 
“TI thank you” or “Thank you,” or 


The vice-president’s 


‘Please accept my thanks.” He avoids 
the participial opening and closing. 


“BEG to remain”’ is the worst offender 

in this letter from the point of view 
of present-day standards. It is a hang- 
over from a previous age and a dif- 
ferent attitude. Up-to-date corre- 
spondents have eliminated all begging 
phrases. The present attitude is well 
represented in this statement by a 
nationally known company: “Begging 
should be left to those who must rely 
on stray nickels and dimes for a living. 
It is never necessary to beg anybody to 
answer a letter, pay a just debt, or 
accept an offer.”’ Of all the beggars, 
“beg to remain” has hung on the 
longest, but it is doomed. Its oc- 
casional use today measures the tre- 
mendous force of habit and its power 
over reason. The use of this obsolete 
closing has been called “‘a sure sign of 
letter-writing senility.” 

The vice-president says “‘we are for- 
warding” and “I beg to remain.” His 
letter should be written either in the 
singular or in the plural. The “‘edi- 
torial we’ has no standing among 
careful correspondents. There is no 
valid objection to the first person 
singular unless it is overworked. Even 
then it is not much worse than the 
affectation revealed by an individual 
who refers to himself in the plural. For 
company letters dealing with company 
matters ‘‘we’’ is, of course, correct. It 
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is generally preferred and is 
required by some companies. 
There is something to be said 
for the singular, especially 
when the letter is written by 
an executive officer as in this 
case. Singular or plural should 
be maintained consistently 
throughout a letter. 

Does this mean that bank 
letters are worse than other 
business letters? No. Mr. 
Homer J. Buckley, well-known 
advertising man of Chicago, 
says: “The greatest tragedy 
being committed today in 
American business the 
method of handling inquiries 
on the part of the average 
concern —and the bigger the 
advertisers, the greater the 
weakness.” On the other 
hand, bank letters are no 
better than others. Therein 
lies the disappointment. 
People feel that they have a 
right to expect more in the way 
of clearness and correctness, 
as well as of courtesy, from a 
bank than from other types of business. 
When these expectations are not ful- 
filled, the poorer qualities are exag- 
gerated. This higher standard of 
measurement may in itself account in 
large part for the impression that bank 
letters are generally poor. 

Bank letters are conservative in form 
and in mode of expression. This fits in 
well enough with an institution that is 
traditionally conservative in all of its 
policies. Some people call bank letters 
old-fashioned instead of conservative. 
Certain obsolete and obsolescent usages 
are found more often in bank letters 
than in others. Business correspond- 
ents in general have discarded the 
Latinistic expressions that once were 
common. Instead of using instant, 
proximo, and ultimo they refer to the 
month by name. Instead of the 
illogical hybrid as per they use plain 
English such as “‘according to” or “‘in 
accordance with.” Jn re is in bad with 
these modern correspondents. So is 
per as a part of the signature. “By” 
may be used preceding the name of an 
individual who signs for a company. 
The more common practice is to omit 
prefixed words and to follow the name 
with a designation of the position held 
by the signer, such as “Cashier,” 
“Secretary,” or “‘Vice-president.” 

When compared with other groups, 
bank letters show a relatively high 
percentage not only of Latinistic ex- 
pressions but also of certain other 
antiquated words and phrases. ‘“‘Ad- 
vise’ and “same” have already been 
mentioned. “Please be advised’’ is 
strictly tabooed. ‘‘Even date,” “‘recent 
date,” and “early date’’ appear alto- 
gether too frequently, as do also 


“present writing’ and “up to this 
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TRADE WINDS 


January 1930 


Published by the Union Trusr Commie 


of Cleveland 


‘The Bank’s Magazine Designed to 
Help, Not to Sell, Business Men 


URING the last decade, as banks 
D have grown in size both through 

natural expansion and through 
mergers, we have witnessed a growing 
tendency toward the publication of 
bank magazines, and an increasing 
interest in this type of institutional 
advertising on the part of bankers 
and bank advertisers throughout the 
country 

The Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, has for the last eight years 
published a business magazine called 
‘Trade Winds,” and almost every 
month this bank receives a letter from 
some bank reading in substance as 
follows: 

“We are thinking of getting out 

a magazine for our bank, and 

knowing that you have had some 

experience along this line, could 
you please tell us whether, in 

your opinion, the publication of a 

bank magazine is justified by 

results, and how we ought to go 
about building circulation, obtain- 
ing editorial material, etc.?” 

It has been difficult to answer these 
letters because you can no more say to 
a bank that it should or should not 
get oul a house organ than you can 
say to a man that he should or 
should not get married. It all depends. 

It is not my purpose in this article, 
therefore, to recommend that a bank 
should or should not publish a maga- 
zine. I shall merely set forth our own 


Don Knowlton 


Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


experience at the Union Trust Com- 
pany with respect to our own publica- 
tion, ‘““Trade Winds,” and attempt to 
give a full account of its purposes, its 
physical make-up, its editorial content 
and policy, its method of circulation 
building, and its results in terms of 
building good will and national reputa- 
tion for the bank, insofar as such 
results are obtainable. From this 
material, I hope, banks that are inter- 
ested in the house organ idea may 
draw some conclusions as to whether 
this medium of advertising is appli- 
cable to their respective situations. 


Purposes 


The Union Trust Company was 
formed by the consolidation of six 
Cleveland banks in 1921. The indi- 
vidual banks which went into the 
merger were comparatively local in 
character and not of sufficient size to 
be outstanding in the national banking 
field. In fact, previous to the con- 
solidation, Cleveland financing of large 
volume often went out of town, due to 
the inability of any single bank to 
handle it. 

With the consolidation all this was 
changed. The Cleveland district was 
suddenly given a bank with total re- 


sources of about $300,000,000, in those 
days “‘the largest bank between New 
York and Chicago,” and even now, in 
spite of recent mergers, one of the 
largest banks in the country. Thus, 
whereas the six merging banks had 
been merely Cleveland institutions, 
the Union Trust of Cleveland was of 
such size and strength that it imme- 
diately stepped into the national 
picture. 

Whereas previous to the consolida- 
tion any one of the merging banks 
could offer a Cleveland company 
financing up to a certain extent, the 
Union Trust Company had a credit 
capacity, as stated in its advertise- 
ments, “large enough to meet the 
borrowing needs of Cleveland industry 
and trade,” no matter how large those 
needs might be. 

Whereas the merging banks each 
had specialized in some lines, the 
Union Trust, through consolidation of 
personnel, offered expert banking and 
business counsel in almost all lines. 
Through its contact with a great many 
varieties of business in all sorts of 
fields, the Union Trust Company 
gained a composite picture of the 
business situation which kept it abreast 
of the trends and the tendencies of the 
times. 

All of these factors — national promi- 
nence, loaning capacity, thoroughly 
experienced personnel, and familiarity 
with a broad business field —made the 
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Union Trust Company ‘a good bank 
for forward-thinking business men,” 
to quote from one of its billboards —a 
bank that offered a much more com- 
prehensive service than had any one 
of the six banks which went into its 
formation. 

There was need, therefore, to tell 
this story to those people to whom it 
would be of the greatest significance — 
namely: 

1 —Leading business executives 
in the Cleveland district. 
2-—Other banks, particularly 
those that might be able to utilize 
to advantage reciprocal business 
relationships with the Union Trust. 
3—Major executives in other 
cities of the country, whose busi- 
nesses were of such scope that 
they might have occasion to use 
the facilities of the Union Trust. 
4—The public in general, both 
in Cleveland and all over the 
country —in whose minds there 
might be built up that recognition 
of, and good wiil toward, the 

Union Trust, which is the essence 

of national reputation. 

It was in order to aid in this task 
that ‘““Trade Winds’”’ was inaugurated. 

Of course, ‘““Trade Winds”’ was only 
one feature in a general advertising 
program. Advertisements in national 
financial magazines and also in Cleve- 
land advertising media attacked the 
problem directly. ‘“Trade Winds” was 
a matter of indirect selling. 


FOR instance —H. J. Jones, Cleve- 

land grocery wholesaler, let us say, 
may read on a billboard that the Union 
Trust is “sensitive to the needs of in- 
dustry and trade.” He may see in an 
advertisement in a Cleveland news- 
paper that the bank is “naturally 
familiar with various aspects of mer- 
chandising problems and with methods 
by which businesses are endeavoring 
to meet the marketing conditions of 
today.’ But he will read these state- 
ments with reservations, because they 
are paid advertisements. But sup- 
pose that he reads (as appeared in the 
June, 1930, issue of ‘““Trade Winds’’) 
an article entitled, ‘““The Truck Jobber 
—a New Factor in Distribution,” 
which describes in detail the develop- 
ment of truck jobbing and the effect 
which the growth of this practice may 
have on the distribution of groceries. 
The facts there presented are of vital 
interest to him. They have a direct 
bearing upon his business situation. 
“Well,” he may think to himself, 
‘“‘what that bank advertises may not 
be just ‘sales talk’ after all. From 
what I read in their magazine I judge 
that they know what they’re talking 
about. They’re familiar with new 
trends and developments in the busi- 
ness world. I guess I’ll have a talk 
with one of their officers.” 


Or, let us suppose that Mr. Brown, 
who is an officer of an investment 
trust in New York, may see in a 
Cleveland or New York paper a 
financial statement of the Union Trust 
Company, showing resources over 
$300,000,000. This will register to 
him little except that ‘“‘There’s a pretty 
big bank out there in Cleveland.” 
But suppose, in addition, he happens 
to read in a New York newspaper that 
“*When the economic history of 1930 
is written, it is likely that the phenom- 
enal expansion in the long distance pipe 
line transportation of natural gas will 
be recorded as the year’s most note- 


worthy achievement,’ says the Union 


Trust Company of Cleveland in its 
monthly business magazine, “Trade 
Winds,’”’ together with a resumé of 
the article in question. Mr. Brown’s 
company perhaps has extensive hold- 
ings in steel companies, in railroads, 
and in gas and electric systems, all of 
which will be affected directly or in- 
directly by expansion of natural gas 
facilities. So he may write to the 
Union Trust asking for a copy of 
“Trade Winds’ containing the article. 
Thus the Union Trust will be registered 
in his mind not merely as a $300,000,000 
bank, but as a bank well informed 
upon the significant business develop- 
ments of the day; and if he has occa- 
sion to do any banking in Cleveland, 
he will probably come to the Union 
Trust. 

These are simple illustrations of the 
job which “‘Trade Winds” was de- 
signed to do. 

How could we go about the building 
and maintaining of a publication which 
really would accomplish this purpose? 

This is the question that has been 
fought through in the Union Trust 
advertising department for the last 
eight years, ever since ““Trade Winds” 
was started—and that, through the 
trial and error method, we now be- 
lieve we have answered to our satis- 
faction. 


Appearance 

Dress is as important to a publica- 

tion as it is to an individual. 
- The reading matter which we put 
into ““Trade Winds’’ would be utterly 
wasted if the publication were not 
read —and if the publication is to be 
read, it must first of all be seen. 

It must command not mere casual 
attention. It must stand out among 
its fellows. It must dominate on an 
office desk or a library table. 

Consequently, in order to insure 
that those who receive ““Trade Winds” 
will actually pick it up and look at it, 
a great deal of effort has been spent 
upon the design of the magazine’s 
cover. 

In keeping with the content of the 
magazine, the theme of the covers has 
been largely industrial. In the main 
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they have taken the form of posters 
based upon extraordinary photographs 
of factories, docks and railroads. 

The art treatment of the covers has 
been consistent month after month, 
so that anyone at all familiar witb the 
magazine would recognize it instantly, 
even if it were lying on a table ten or 
twenty feet away. 

The size of the magazine is 8144” x 
11’, so that it may be conveniently 
filed for reference purposes if so de- 
sired. 

It is sixteen pages in length, exclu- 
sive of cover, our experience being 
that better results were obtained from 
sixteen pages of condensed, first-class 
material, than a longer magazine in 
which it was more difficult to sustain 
quality. 

The printing is done in a simple, 
dignified style, with ample photo- 
graphic illustration —the illustrations 
being always pertinent to the subject 
discussed. 


Content 


Assuming that the external appear- 
ance of *“Trade Winds” is such as to 
command attention—this will be of 
little value as far as sustained reader 
interest is concerned, month after 
month, unless the content of the maga- 
zine: proves to the busy executive well 
worth the time spent in reading it. 

We do not aim therefore to make 
“Trade Winds” merely interesting. 

It is strictly a brass tacks magazine. 
It must contain meat. It is packed 
full of facts. 

The name “Trade Winds’’ is not 
without significance—for its entire 
editorial policy may be summed up in 
the statement that it endeavors to tell 
business men which way the wind is 
blowing. 


ig is, in substance, a study in trends 

—trends with regard to the general 
business picture, and trends with re- 
gard to specific industries. 

The typical issue contains — 

1—A summary of current busi- 
ness conditions. 

2-—A survey of the outlook in a 
specific industry. 

3—A study of the development 
of some new business method or 
practice. 

4—A department entitled 
“‘Weathervanes,” in which are 
reprinted brief paragraphs quoted 
from other publications,  illus- 
trating new business tendencies or 
conclusions drawn from research 
or surveys. 

5-—Two Union Trust adver- 
tisements. 

For instance, during the first six 
months of 1930, besides the standard 
monthly article summing up business 
conditions, *“Trade Winds’ has con- 
tained surveys covering the following 
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industries —steel alloys, railroads, crude 
rubber, petroleum, farm implements, 
and gas pipe lines. 

With regard to new business prac- 
tices or developments, the subjects 
covered have been “The National 
Distribution Census,” “‘Prospects for 
American Business in Russia,” “Fro- 
zen Foods,” “The Resources and 
Commercial Development of Alaska,” 
Progress of American Shipping,” 
and “The Truck Jobber as a new 
Factor in Distribution.” 

Under the heading “‘Weathervanes,”’ 
among the subjects touched upon have 
been —‘‘A Study of Return Item Costs 
in Department Stores,’ “A Study of 
the Increasing Percentage of Residence 
Building Going into Apartment 
Houses,” “The Percentage of Sales 
Dollar Applied to Advertising,”’ 
Westward Migration of Industry,” 
“The Rate of Increase in Exports of 
Ice-Making Machinery,” ‘“Experi- 
ments in the Five-Day Week,” “‘Rate 
of Increase in Air Transportation,” 
“Utilization of Off Peak Electric 
Power,” ““Trends in Installment Buy- 
ing,” and “‘Potential Export Markets 
for American Automobiles.” 

Editorially ‘““Trade Winds” seldom 
mentions the Union Trust Company. 
Its point of view is strictly impersonal 
in that respect. The cover bears the 
slogan, “Published by the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland.” Each 
issue does contain, however, two full 
page Union Trust advertisements. 
These are of exactly the same type as 
those used in other business publica- 
tions or in newspapers—in fact, in 
many cases the identical ads are re- 
produced. In short, with the excep- 
tion of the announcement that the 
magazine is published by the bank, 
its attitude toward the reader is much 
the same as that of a magazine pub- 
lished by a Chamber of Commerce, or 

for that matter, by a company engaged 

entirely in the publishing business. 


“Trade Winds” is not a_ booster 
publication. Editorially it never for 
a moment discusses the excellence of 
Union Trust service, the scope of 
Union Trust facilities, the size of the 
bank, or its desirability as an institu- 
tion with which to do business. All 
these things may be inferred by the 
reader, but they are not said. Instead, 
the magazine’s entire editorial effort 
is directed toward bringing to the 
attention of business men concrete 
facts which may be of direct benefit 
to them in their businesses, and only 
insofar as the magazine is successful 
in this direction, is it, we believe, bene- 
ficial as a part of the bank’s program 
of institutional advertising. 

“Trade Winds” is edited and laid 
out in the bank’s publicity department. 
Its summary of business conditions is 
written within the department, and the 
other articles, though purchased from 
outside authors, are usually specially 
written for ““Trade Winds” and edited 
to meet its requirements. 


Results 


It is, of course, practically impossible 
to judge any kind of financial adver- 
tising upon the basis of new business 
actually acquired by reason thereof — 
and this is particularly true with re- 
spect to a bank magazine. We cannot 
say that we have ever had a customer 
write to us, or say to us, that he had 
received ‘““Trade Winds” and therefore 
was opening a new account —and any 
expectation that such an event would 
happen would be ridiculous. We can 
judge ““Trade Winds” only by such 
indications as we receive as to the 
interest with which it is read by its 
subscribers. 

In the case of a publication con- 
ducted upon a purely commercial 
basis, the gauge of its reader interest 
is its circulation—and as the years 
have gone on we have, therefore, en- 
deavored to let the circulation of 
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“Trade Winds,” to a large extent, 
build itself upon a basis of reader in- 
terest, almost as if it were not a 
house organ. 

Our circulation experience, there- 
fore, is, we believe, a good measure of 
the reader popularity of ‘Trade 
Winds,” and, in turn, of the results 
it is accomplishing in the direction of 
building up good will and national 
reputation for the bank. 

Of course, a circulation must have a 
beginning. Eight years ago we selected 
an outstanding list of business execu- 
tives in,the Cleveland district, and 
banks in the section of the United 
States more immediately served by 
the Union Trust Company, as our 
“Trade Winds” readers. 

After mailing ““Trade Winds’ to 
this list for a year, we enclosed in one 
number a post card asking that those 
who were interested in having their 
subscriptions renewed, return the card. 
About one-third of the subscribers did 
return this card, However, we did not 
cut off the remaining two-thirds, but 
simply weeded out of the remaining 
two-thirds any names which in our 
opinion appeared questionable. We 
felt this course advisable because fail- 
ure to return the renewal post card 
might not mean lack of interest in the 
magazine, but simply carelessness in 
the office of the recipient. 

This same process was repeated a 
year later with a similar result. 

The names which then survived 
upon the “Trade Winds” list, there- 
fore, were either — 

(a)—Those who had signified 
their desire to receive the maga- 
zine. 

(b)—Those who, though they 
had not signified such a desire, 
were of such outstanding impor- 
tance in the industrial or financial 
field that we retained them on the 
list without question. 

From that point on, the “Trade 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Typical of the prairie villages 


the Village Banker Ponders 


What He is Thinking About and Doing About 
His Big Competition— Mainly, Good Roads 


“TF I were to get up a song for the 
bankers’ association,” broke out 
the gray-haired president of the 

Farmers State Bank at Prairiedale, a 

town of 500 on a branch railway, eight- 

een miles from the county seat, “‘it 
would be something like the one they 
sing in Rotary, ‘The old-time bank 
ain’t what it used to be,’ or along that 
line. Things have changed so fast the 
past few years that it makes me dizzy 
trying to keep up with them. Some- 
times I think I’ll quit and start a filling 
station. Then I would be modern any- 
how —and I might make some money.” 

“‘Now what’s happened to upset 
your usual urbanity?”’ I queried. 

*““My urbanity’s all right —but just 
look at this.” 

He handed me a check for $627.78 
signed by John J. Strong, payable to 
the First National Bank of the county 
seat. 

“That is exactly the sum total of 
John’s balance. It means that he is 
transferring his business to the other 
town. He has been a customer here 
since the nineties —and a good, steady 
customer, too. I’ve carried him 
through hard times, have renewed his 
notes, made out his income tax reports, 
helped him plan his cattle feeding oper- 
ations —and this is what I get for it. 

“And he isn’t the only one.” The 
banker was getting interested in his 
own story. “‘Every little while we see a 
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customer slip away just like this. It 
has made a hole in our business, espe- 
cially as it has taken some of our best 
farmers. And it isn’t because I cannot 
accommodate them —I have been able 
to do it when it took a lot more than 
it does today. It’s just the newfangled 
conditions that are raising Cain with 
banks like mine.” 

**I suppose they want to do business 
with a bigger bank?” 


“WAYBE there is a little of that but 

it isnot so important. Other things 
have come along to wean the rural 
customer away from his local bank. 
Start with the telephone. Every farmer 
in this community used to come to the 
bank to get the markets on livestock 
and grain—I had them wired to me 
every morning. It was a real service. 
Now the farmer-line phones are set up 
in every house and it is as easy to get 
the big town as my ,bank —though it 
costs more, and so I answered phones 
instead of having the customers come 
in through mud or dust to get the news. 
Along came the radio—about every 
house has one of some kind. The 
markets go on the air at ten o’clock, 
again at noon and then at the close. 
Sitting right at home, the farmer knows 
exactly the receipts, sales and prices of 


everything he raises—more in fact 
about the day’s markets than I do 
myself —for believe me, those radios 
work overtime in the farm homes. 

“T used to set up on the counter 
every morning the telegraphic report 
from the stockyards and mills. Not 
any more! What’s the use —nobody 
even looks at them. Another contact 
with my customer has been taken 
away. He may come to me to finance 
what he decides at home —and again 
he may not. Why not? 

‘**The answer is right out there on the 
highway.” He pointed to three motor 
cars that were hitting it up fifty miles 
an hour past the door. “That and 
what goes with it—good roads. They 
bring the gray hairs to the small 
banker and keep him awake nights 
trying to evolve some way out. You 
don’t see a team or horse and buggy on 
the roads once a month. Every farm 
has at least one car—usually two, so 
the young folks can chase out to dances 
and picture shows twenty miles away. 
If they can’t get ’em any other way, 
they buy on installments. I noticed in 
the county paper that in this county, 
from April 1 to August 1, 544 mort- 
gages for $155,762 were filed to buy 
automobiles —and it is supposed to be 
dull times for such luxuries, too. 

“Up to a little while ago it did not 
count much, for about half the time 
the roads were too muddy to go far 
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and be sure of getting back. Then the 
State started building roads —concrete 
roads, gravel roads, macadam roads, 
all sorts of roads. A concrete road, as 
you see, runs right past this bank —it 
takes you to the county seat in one 
direction and to Whoopville in the 
other. East and west is a gravel road 
that you can travel any time except in 
flood or heavy snow and it reaches to 
two towns of over 4,000 population in 
twenty-five miles. 

“I suppose every family in this 
community goes to one of the four 
towns practically every day. The 
tendency is for them to do their bank- 
ing business there—just as they do 
their trading. The little town store 
is out of it. Its customers have faded; 
it carries only a few necessities. The 
bulk of the trade gravitates to the end 
of the good road. And the banking 
patronage also travels along with it. 
So here I sit and see customers drift 
away and do not know what to do 
about it—if anything. Not a very 
cheery prospect is it?” 

On the face of it the outlook is blue, 
but when I went out to talk with the 
customers, it had another side. 

“Yes, I do business at the county 
seat,”’ admitted a farmer who lived two 
miles away. ‘No particular reason 
except that it is handy and we drive 
there so often. The family likes to 
have a place in town to meet and 
the arrangements for customers are 
comfortable. The fact is that the 
home bank has run along about the 
same for twenty years—the same 
cramped room, the same limited possi- 
bilities. Maybe it is because we like 
something different. Certainly we 
have been treated right, but so we are 
in the county seat bank. Banks do 
not differ much in that, despite their 
advertising of being a ‘Home Bank,’ 
a ‘Friendly Bank’ and all that. It does 
not make much of a hit with me be- 


cause I know they all want my busi- 
ness and will give me every possible 
accommodation to get it.” 

What had happened to this cus- 
tomer was that he felt a little neglected 
—and that opens an entirely new view. 
There are 12,000 or 13,000 banks in 
this country with deposits of less than 
$300,000 and which are the only banks 
in their respective towns. They have 
usually a long service in the community. 
Once they held their place by neces- 
sity; now they hold it by courtesy. 
That is, the customer can in five min- 
utes go on a good road to another 
town. 


WwHat most of them, like my friend 

at Prairiedale, forget is that the 
road that leads out, also leads in. The 
good roads and automobiles are a 
menace —the bank may lose business — 
but they are also an opportunity. The 
banking territory is open to expansion 
as well as to contraction, for it is com- 
mon to have the customer go past 
another town to make a deposit at a 
favorite institution. He does this if 
he feels a particular friendliness for 
the bank—not otherwise. It is easy 
to lose customers; it is just as easy 
to gain them. The day when a bank 
could operate without competition is 
gone —every bank now has competi- 
tion and there is a wider field for 
every bank. 

Plenty of small banks have cus- 
tomer lines that crisscross and reach 
out to communities where other banks 
are closer at hand. They get them 
because of personal effort and the 
exertion of the managers. 

“IT think the answer to the problem 
for the small two-man bank,” said a 
student of the situation, “is for one 
of the two men to get out two or three 
afternoons a week, visiting present 
customers, calling on prospective cus- 
tomers, checking on former loans to 
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see that they do not develop into 
losses, getting to know the credit situ- 
ation of every farmer for fifty miles 
around and generally becoming ac- 
quainted with his banking territory.” 

All of which is like some other things 
in the banking business —perfectly 
good in theory but mighty hard to 
practice. I put it up to several bankers 
and they agreed that it would work — 
if, as and when, as the legal documents 
say. 

“We tried it ourselves,” said the 
head of a Kansas bank. “I thought I 
could do just that thing and started 
out famously. Naturally I called first 
on those whom I knew best —our old 
friends —and it went beautifully. Prob- 
ably I visited twenty farmers, some- 
times being invited to meals, and 
thought I was doing a great job. But 
the novelty wore off, other things took 
my time. I dropped off a few days, 
then made a trip or two—vacation 
came and I never did go back to it. 
I feel that the managers of the bank 
cannot do this satisfactorily but that 
a special man assigned to the job 
might get results. Then it would de- 
pend on the personality of the visitor, 
his tact and the character of the 
neighborhood. You know lots of folks 
resent any prying into their financial 
affairs. They will come to the bank 
and talk about it, but away from the 
bank they shut up like a clam.” 

M. C. Gugler, cashier of the Farmers 
National Bank, of Abilene, Kansas, a 
county seat town, has had experience 
in little town banks. “The proposition 
is a mighty hard one to work out,” 
said he. ““The management of a rural 
bank where he has a monopoly, such 
as it is, practically does all that visiting 
around but in connection with other 
things—writing hail insurance, fire 
insurance and sometimes life insurance. 
That gives him a point of contact — 
something to talk about —and he can 

(Continued on page 56) 
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$81,000,000 Small Loans 


A Summary of Progress of the 
Character Loan Departments 
Based on Reports of 141 Banks 


By Howard Wright Haines 


Cashier, First State Bank, Kansas City, Kansas 


R. Harry O. Walsh, president 

of the First National Bank 

& Trust Company, handed 
a condensed statement across his 
glass top desk, showing assets of 
more than $89,000,000. At the 
lower right-hand edge were the 
words: 


This Institution Maintains a Department 

For Every Financial Requirement 
Commercial Credit 

Savings Travel 

Personal Loans’ Real Estate 

Safe Deposit Night Deposit 

Trust Insured Savings 

Bond 


“So you have put in a personal 
loan department?” said the visit- 
or, scanning the folder. 

“‘We put that in two years ago,” 
replied President Walsh, “‘but we 
have recently advanced it to third 
place in importance among our de- 
partments. For 113 years we have 
tried to furnish every financial need. 
We cannot afford to be without our 
small loan department. It is very 
important to us and our cus- 
tomers.” 

And so, Mr. Walsh sums up the 
decision of our commercial banks 
and trust companies that have 
recently awakened to the startling 


profits in the field of character 


What the Last Twelve Months 
Have Shown Bankers About 
Small Loans 


1—That departments may be installed 
easily without conflicting with the 
bank’s other activities. 


2—That one man with an assistant can 
handle $40,000 in loans and approve 
15 daily. 

3—That volume in large cities is built 
quickly. 

4—That banks have now loaned 
$81,000,000 with losses averaging 
one-fifth of one per cent. 


5—That loss reserves are usually set at 
one-half of one per cent. 


6—That expenses average from 2/4 per 
cent to 3 per cent. 


7—That a period of unemployment 
does not materially affect collec- 
tions if the bank insists on ‘‘diver- 
sified co-makers.”’ 


8—From 70 per cent to 80 per cent of 
applications given out are returned. 
Of those returned, approximately 
80 per cent are approved. 

9—That 61 borrowers out of each 100 
renew their loans. 


10—That 27 per cent of borrowers pay 
their loans and then become de- 
positors. 


That a bank’s turnover on each dollar 
invested is 1.6 to 1.8 times, when 2 per 
cent of the face of the loan is paid 
weekly. 


That loans should not be made for less 
than 6 per cent, plus a 2 per cent in- 
vestigation fee. 


entering. When you get near them, 
they say: 

*‘How much trouble, loss and ex- 
pense may we expect if we put ina 
special small loan department?” 

And before you can begin to an- 
swer that one, they add, “And now 
about the unemployment situation: 
is this a good time to enter the 
business?” 

Those two interrogations are 

. pertinent, but one cannot answer 
them correctly offhand. They re- 
quire a wide study of what others 
have done and are doing. Sixty- 
eight bankers have been in this 
business for a year or more. 

As to how much trouble is in- 
curred in installation of a depart- 
ment, they are agreed that there is 
practically none. Whether your 
bank is large or small, entire out- 
fits—including notes, notices, ad- 
vertising features, ledgers, files, and 
other incidentals —are now offered 
complete by legitimate specialists 
in this line. The mechanical steps 
of opening and arranging your new 
department need conflict in no way 
with the other departments. 

Regarding the expense of such a 
department, there is more to be 
said. During the first four months 


loans. Mr. Walsh is one of the 141 
bankers* in the country who is abso- 
lutely sold on small loans. That is one 
of the encouraging things about the 
business — practically every one who 
goes into it, becomes a booster. It’s 
like living in California, where the heat 
and murky weather, we are assured, 
is a rare exception. 

Still, we, as bankers, are slow mov- 
ing, conservative folks. Although 
some things at first look tempting, we 
force ourselves to refrain from excite- 


*Upon request from any banker, the author will furnish 
a list of 141 banks and smali loan managers now operating 
in the various states. 


ment, which has saved our jobs on 
several occasions, as you will remember. 

However, after five years, the small 
loan business continues to look con- 
vincing. Taking a sweep of the entire 
country, we run across them in most 
large centers and a great many small 
ones. From Hoboken to San Francisco 
they are popping up like miniature 
golf courses, and, judging from the 
volume the managers tell us they have 
on the books, we conclude they are 
just as popular as golf in any of its 
forms. 

Many banks are on the verge of 


it is usually reported that expenses 
exceed profits, although in larger 
banks this is not always the case, 
due to the fact that many small loans 
already in the bank are automatically 
transferred to the new department at 
higher rates. 

Considering all banks, expenses have 
averaged from 21% per cent to 3 per 
cent during the past twelve months. 
In studying operating expenses it is 
quite noticeable that the minimum is 
attained when a bank’s volume reaches 
$200,000 or more. Upon discovering 
that fact, we take a good look at the 
ordinary department and promptly 
have the explanation—which is that 
a good manager is able to handle that 
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many loans with only one assistant. 
This is a fact that many bankers have 
not heretofore realized. 

“How many branches do you oper- 
ate?” we ask the largest maker of 
small loans, a bank which measures 
its loans in millions. 

“Applications are given out at any 
one of fifteen branches,” replies our 
host, “but all of them are approved 
at one central office.” 

And there lies one of the great se- 
crets of success in personal loans — 
Volume! It cuts expense, just as 
quantity production increases profits, 
by diminishing overhead. You may 
draw borrowers from all parts of your 
city and the neighboring country, and 
even from other cities. Many banks 
that do not have branches make it a 
rule to supply merchants with sets of 
application blanks, and the merchants 
usually are pleased to give them out, 
thereby financing some of their own 
accounts. So, as volume grows, ex- 
pense decreases until the saturation 
point is reached. By a very careful 
comparison of statements from small 
loan executives, it is determined that 
your small loan manager, 
with one assistant, may 
approve fifteen loans or 
more daily, and also attend 
to collection notices and the 
necessary correspondence 
on $40,000 in loans. In 
other words, in a_ five-day week, 
your manager will approve seventy- 
five loans and supervise the collec- 
tion of $200,000 worth of paper. 
This accomplishment allows of little 
direct checking and requires credit 
bureau facilities, which are now ac- 
cepted as a necessity to prevent dupli- 
cations and pyramiding. 

This manager of yours who makes 
fifteen loans daily at a discount of 
8 per cent is piling up discounts at the 
rate of $1,500 weekly, inasmuch as 
loans average $250 each, and we are 
figuring a five-day week. Of course, 
we are putting the cart before the 
horse in this summary, because you are 
not going to have this volume at once. 
But, even in a medium-size institution, 
you will have ample possibilities to 
reach it, because our public is now 
showing a distinct preference for deal- 
ings with the bank instead of private 
loan organizations. Only $50,000 in 
loans will start you on the new paved 
road which leads to 12 per cent and 
14 per cent profits in place of the 6 per 
cent,7 per cent or 8 percent of the past. 

And now, losses? Just as soon as 
we begin to think about what we may 
lose, we think about how much we 
shall be obliged to make. ‘‘We’ve 
been reading all about the detail work 
of running a department,” says a 
banker in the Northeast, “but what 
we want to know is just how much 
shall we anticipate in losses.” 


Or course, you will have losses. You 
may just as well decide now to charge 
not less than 6 per cent interest plus 
a 2 per cent investigation fee, because 
no money can be made at less rates. 
The manager who tells you he has had 
no losses is telling the truth about his 
bank for a certain period. But here’s 
betting he has been in the game not 
much more than a year. 

The first year in the small loan busi- 
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ness is something like a honeymoon. 
It’s a glorious period. New vistas 
open before you. Things are some- 
where near perfect. Then the gilt 
edges wear off and other things happen. 
In the course of a year, when your 
first dash in small loans is over, the 
first thing that usually happens to sap 
the joy is the receipt of news that J. 
M. Jones is out of work and cannot 
make his payments. And, dang it all! 
Jones is in the small loan case for $175. 
There is nothing to do but collect from 
his endorsers. Ordinarily they pay it, 
but this route is usually extra expense 
and loss to us. 


ES, indeed, you are going in with 

the expectation of a definite per cent 
of losses. You would only be running 
for a fall if you did not look forward 
to a few bad ones. But wait! No 
cold feet! Get your pencil ready and 
put these figures down. When you 
are not writing, take a look with me 
once more across our numerous states. 

Visualize 141 banks —little ones in 
the country, medium, neat stone ones 
in the county seat towns, and then the 
whoppers in the large cities—all of 
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them with small loan departments and | 


as busy as bees. Jot down the loans 
each one has outstanding. Add up 
the column. How many? Eighty-one 
Million! Think of that! There were 
only sixty-five banks at it this time 
last year. 

And losses? One hundred of them 
have kept close track of their losses. 
We can add those also and average 
them—and this is where your good 
spirits return and you decide to hang 
out your small loan sign tomorrow — 
for the average losses only figure one- 
fifth of one per cent. Going a little 
deeper into the trouble in collecting, 
we find that five loans out of a hundred 
require some attention—one or two 
notices. Approximately 1 per cent be- 
come delinquent for thirty days and it 
is necessary to notify endorsers. After 
the entire lot is cleared up, both losses 
and expense of collections are neg- 
ligible. 

The majority of banks are setting 
up reserves for losses of one-half of 
one per cent. You will perhaps not 
need to rely on such reserves. How- 
ever, when you have established them, 
they speak for the soundness of 
your department. 

This brings us to the second 
question —unemployment. You 
wonder if this is exactly the time 
to start your small loan depart- 
ment. You are aware that it 
is a good rule being followed by most 
banks to get ‘diversified endorsers.’ 
For instance, the borrower is a railroad 
employee, so we insist before a loan is 
approved, that at least one cf his co- 
makers be engaged in some entirely 
different line of work. When an 
application comes in, this is frequently 
the case without it being required, 
but if not, we will ask that it be so 
arranged. This protects us in case of 
a shut-down or lay-off of any par- 
ticular company. 

Yes, you have thought of that safety 
point, but you still believe you will 
occupy your box at the edge of the 
track a bit longer and see if the little 
horse can keep up the pace? 

If that is your thought, we are 
wondering if you would not like to go 
behind the scenes for a moment in this 
field of character loans. Good! Come 
along. Let’s edge over to that gray 
stucco story-and-a-half house that 
stands near the great industrial dis- 
trict. Can you see the little group 
there on the porch? That’s Mrs. John 
Griffith with the sewing in her lap, and 
the young lady with healthy cheeks is 
Clara. John Griffith, at this very 
moment, might be telling the boys in 
the freight office, where he has been a 
clerk for twenty years, that “my girl 
Clara will graduate from art school 
this spring.” But he isn’t. 

John is a silent man, a bit stooped, 
but proud—proud, mind you, of his 


(Continued on page 57) 
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PART III 


The Existing Organization—the Banks 
That Failed and the Banks That Flourished 


ITH the growth of com- 
merce, the European 
agency houses in India 

felt the need for proper banking 
facilities. To Messrs. Alexander 
& Company, of Calcutta, be- 
longs the credit of opening in 
that city in the year 1770 the 
Bank of Hindustan, the first 
joint-stock bank started in India 
under European direction. 
There was a severe run on the 
bank in the year 1791 conse- 
quent upon the news of the 
British army’s reverses against 
Tipoo Sultan. With the help of 
a loan from Government, it went 
through the ordeal successfully. 
There was another run on the 
bank in the year 1819 and a 
third one in 1829, which, too, it 
survived, but it had at last to 
close its doors owing to the fail- 
ure of the parent firm in 1832. 
All was not plain sailing in 
those days. India was then be- 
lieved to be the Mecca of the 
money-making European and 
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time before it reached Govern- 
ment. 


The Old Bank of Bombay 


Not until December 26, 1836, 
was any attempt made to open 
a joint-stock bank in Bombay. 
On that day a meeting was held 
at the office of John Skinner & 
Company, to consider the ques- 
tion of establishing a bank in 
Bombay on the lines of the Bank 
of Bengal. It was agreed to 
procure a charter and to open a 
bank to be called the Bank of 
Bombay, with a capital of 3 
million rupees. Within a fort- 
night the capital was oversub- 
scribed. Another meeting was 
called and the capital was fixed 
at 5 millions. It, however, took 
three years before the bank was 
established. 

During the interval the pro- 
moters had to wage a war with 
the agency houses who had 
frowned on the scheme from the 
commencement. The Bank of 


many a fortune was, no doubt, 


Bengal was hostile and threat- 


made in the twinkling of an eye, 
but as with individuals, so with 
institutions —there was an obverse to 
the shield. Fortune smiled, but not 
for the pioneer banking institutions. 
The Bengal Bank and the General 
Bank collapsed before they had at- 
tained the age of adolescence. In 1806, 
therefore, another bank was opened 
on sounder lines. 


HIS was the Bank of Calcutta 

which was destined to play an impor- 
tant part in the financial history of the 
country. It received its charter in 
1809 under the name of Bank of 
Bengal and was for years one of the 
three Presidency banks of the country 
until the year 1921 when all the three 
institutions were amalgamated into 
one central institution under the 
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name of the Imperial Bank of India. 

The Bombay Presidency was still 
without a joint-stock bank. The 
Bombay Government was, however, 
still quite content to bank with Bruce, 
Fawcett & Company. The trade of 
the Western Presidency was already 
very extensive, but the indigenous 
bankers and a few English commercial 
houses were quite competent to finance 
the business. For inland exchange the 
Indian Shroffs had connections all over 
the country and they worked in such 
complete unison that they received 
news often in advance of Government. 
It is said that intelligence of the re- 
verses of the British army in Afghan- 
istan during the first Afghan War was 
received by the Calcutta Shroffs some 


ened to open in Bombay. The 
Bengal Government also entered 

a protest against the project. Whether 
swayed by such opposition, or for any 
other reason, the authorities in England 
refused the application for a charter, 
but the feeling in Bombay was to open, 
charter or no charter. A meeting was 
held in the Town Hall on March 11, 
1840, to elect directors and the bank 
was formally opened on April 15, 1840. 
The bank commenced its opera- 
tions with a capital of Rs.52,25,000 
($1,907,125)*—including Rs.3,00,000 
($109,500) —subscribed by the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay. Enjoying the 


privilege of issuing bank notes and 


*This is calculated at the gold par value of the rupee, 
36.5 cents. In the native notation, 100,000 rupees equals 
1 lakh and 100 lakhs equals 1 crore. “Rs. 52,25, 000” is 
5.25 lakhs. “Rs. 3,00,000” is three lakhs. ‘‘Rs. 1,68,00,000” 
is 1 crore and 68 lakhs.—The Editor. 
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having at the helm of affairs a gifted 
and cautious Scotch banker in the 
person of John Stuart, it had a most 
prosperous career for the first two 
decades, but at an inauspicious moment 
the directors asked for the removal of 
some of the wholesome checks imposed 
on the bank by its charter. Little did 
they or the legislators of the day im- 
agine that the repeal of the restrictive 
clauses spelt the ruin of the bank! 


A Reminder of the Civil War 


Those were hectic days of wild 
speculation in Bombay —a mania remi- 
niscent of the South Sea Bubble 
scheme of the eighteenth century and 
no less staggering than the Wall Street 
convulsions of the present day. It is 
interesting to note that America was 
indirectly responsible for the fever of 
speculation that had seized the public 
of Bombay at the time. The out- 
break of the Civil War in America cut 
off the supply of American staples and 
there was a sudden and unprecedented 
demand in England for cotton. The 
produce of all the cotton fields in India, 
therefore, found its way to Bombay 
to be summarily exported to England. 
So wide was the margin of profits, so 
vast was the accumulation of the 
wealth that poured into the coffers of 
Western India, that an economic dis- 
turbance soon set in. Prices of almost 
all articles soared high. Speculation 
was first confined to ventures in cotton 
and piece goods, but soon all sorts of 
investment schemes were put forward. 
Banking companies were launched by 
the dozen, financial associations by the 
score and numerous companies were 
started for every imaginable purpose, 
brick-making and livery stable com- 
panies included. There was a frantic 
rush for the shares of all such com- 
panies, one of which, the Back Bay 
Reclamation project, literally drove 
the public mad. The tremendous 
boom in land it created led to the 
values of real estate in Bombay being 
trebled and quadrupled in no time. 

The astute promoters of the reclama- 
tion company sold its shares by auction 
and the brokers ran them up to 
Rs.25,000 ($9,125) a share on only 
Rs.4,000 ($1,460) paid up. The wily 
financiers, who had started banks 
similarly, ran up their shares to fabu- 
lous premiums and then obligingly 
started “Financials” to lend money 
to other people to enable them to buy 
the shares which they skillfully un- 
loaded. Thus did the rake’s progress 
go forward with accelerated motion 
for some time, but all of a sudden 
arrived one morning the unexpected 
news of the surrender of Lee’s army 
and the cessation of hostilities in 
America. The price of cotton fell 
immediately in the Liverpool market 
and in sympathy with it, the prices of 
all securities gave way. Now only, 


the public made the alarming discovery 
that the nominal capital of the numer- 
ous companies merely represented 
paper money and that there was 
nothing to meet their liabilities but 
paper. Finally, the arch-speculators 
were themselves smitten and with 
them collapsed one company after 
another. By the end of 1866 all the 
financial associations had gone into 
liquidation and the bogus bank and 
land companies swept out of existence. 

The Bank of Bombay was also 
caught in this whirlpool of speculation. 
The new Act passed in 1863, relaxing 
the restrictions of the previous enact- 
ment, had demoralized the manage- 
ment as well as the direction. Instead 
of insisting on the old practice which 
required Government paper, guar- 
anteed railway shares or bullion to 
be deposited as security for cash 
credits, advances were given on per- 
sonal security. Promissory notes signed 
by a single borrower were discounted 
without taking additional security as 
before. All motive power came from 
Premchund Roychund, one of the 
directors of the bank, the uncrowned 
king of the money market of Bombay 
and the presiding genius of the shrine 
of speculation to which the worshipers 
of Mammon of those days took 
devout offerings. The managers be- 
came his creatures and the bank was 
practically his. Large sums were ad- 
vanced to individuals, Premchund 
and his father included, or to the 
ephemeral companies of the day and on 
no other security than the promissory 
notes of the parties borrowing. When 
the crash came, the bank was practi- 
cally insolvent. Still the directors 
took an optimistic view of the situ- 
ation and concealed damaging facts 
from Government. At last, however, 
the bank had to be taken into liquida- 
tion. A commission was appointed 
to inquire into the causes of the trag- 
edy. Mismanagement and recklessness 
were writ large on its report. 


N extenuation of the failure of the 

early institutions may be urged the in- 
experience of the management and the 
indifference of depositors and investors, 
but how shall we account for the fact 
that between 1913 and 1917 no less 
than 87 banks in India went into 
liquidation and that again between 
1922 and 1926, there were 84 bank 
failures? It would fill a volume to re- 
late the harrowing tale. We will, how- 
ever, refer briefly to the failure of only 
one of the most prominent Bombay 
banks to show how the investing public 
is easily beguiled by fraudulent man- 
agers and how in spite of bitter experi- 
ence it learns nothing and forgets 
everything. 


A Silver King’s Mammoth Deals 
The most romantic but unfortu- 
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nately the most pathetic episode in the 
history of Indian banking is that of the 
meteoric rise and fall of the Indian 
Specie Bank and of its managing direc- 
tor who flashed across the financial 
firmament and sank with the rapidity 
of acomet. The story of the bank was 
aptly summarized by the official liqui- 
dator in one sentence —*‘a most promis- 
ing experiment in Swadeshi (national) 
enterprise, started at an opportune 
moment, amidst most favourable con- 
ditions fraught with great potentialities 
for good, but ruined by wild gambling, 
unchecked and uncontrolled and sus- 
tained by deception and fraud.” It 
may be said that the first wave of 
nationalism swept over India in the 
year 1906 when the then President of 
the Indian National Congress, Dadab- 
hai Naoroji, tor the first time enunci- 
ated self-government as the goal of 
Indian nationalism. In that year the 
Indian Specie Bank was started with a 
capital of Rs.200,00,000 ($7,300,000), 
the paid up capital being Rs.75,00,000 
($2,737,500). 


WITHIN five years the whole of 

the bank’s capital and its so- 
called reserve were swept away owing 
to the losses sustained by the specula- 
tion in silver conducted on a scale of 
colossal magnitude by the managing 
director, Chunilal Saraiya, who was a 
born financier and who had served his 
apprenticeship as a banker in the Bank 
of Bombay. His silver operations, com- 
puted in millions, made him the center 
round which the silver market revolved 
and earned for him the appellation of 
the ‘Silver King.”” These operations, 
however, resulted in heavy losses dur- 
ing three successive years 1909, 1910 
and 1911, but by a series of manipula- 
tions he concealed the true state of 
affairs from all, including the auditors 
and other directors of the bank. The 
most glowing accounts of the progress 
and prosperity of the bank continued 
to be placed before the shareholders, 
who were paid handsome and enhanced 
dividends. These by no means repre- 
sented profits earned by the bank, but 
who ever cares to inquire whence a 
dividend comes? One deception led to 
another and the cumulative results of 
these caused so embarrassing a situ- 
ation that the Silver King could see 
salvation only in suicide. It took a long 
time before the liquidator could un- 
ravel the amazing story of the auda- 
cious frauds of the manager and the 
utter ignorance and negligence of the 
directors. The revelations were simply 
staggering, but did the public take any 
lesson from them? The answer to this 
question is furnished by the reports of 
the liquidators of the numerous banks 
that collapsed along with the Specie 
Bank and of other concerns that have 
since periodically closed their doors and 
by the balance sheets of some of the 
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existing banks which the depositors 
and shareholders have neither the eyes 
to see nor the sense to scan. 


The Imperial Bank of India 


We may now take a bird’s-eye view 
of the existing banking organization in 
India. At the apex stands the Imperial 
Bank of India which owes its origin to 
the amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency banks of India in the year 1921. 
Although it is a joint-stock bank with 
private shareholders, it serves as 
banker to Government and as a 
bankers’ bank and discharges some of 
the functions of a central bank. It 
receives interest free deposits of Gov- 
ernment treasury funds and balances 
and in return conducts, free of charge, 
Government treasury work at the 
places where it has branches and 
manages the public debt of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Most of the leading 
banks in India keep their accounts 
with it and it manages the clearing 
houses. 

In addition to Government busi- 
ness the bank does the usual com- 
merical banking business under certain 
restrictions imposed by statute. It has 
local Head Offices at Calcutta, Bom- 
bay and Madras and has also a branch 
in London and 153 branches in differ- 
ent parts of India. 


The Exchange Banks 


The Imperial Bank is precluded by 
its charter from doing foreign exchange 
business. This class of business is, 
therefore, practically monopolized by 
what are called exchange banks. With 
the exception of half a dozen of these 


banks, numbering 18, which are doing 
a considerable portion of their business 
in India, the rest are merely agencies 
of large banking corporations doing 
the bulk of the business abroad. No 
definite estimate of the extent of their 
business is available, but the magni- 
tude of their foreign exchange opera- 
tions can be surmised from the volume 
of the foreign trade of the country, 
estimated at about 6,000 millions ot 
rupees ($190,000,000) per annum. 
Besides the business of financing the 
import and export trade, they do 
every type of banking business, there- 
by promoting no little jealousy of the 
Indian banks. The names ot a few 
prominent exchange banks may be 
mentioned: The Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia & China, the National 
Bank of India, the Mercantile Bank of 
India, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Banking Corporation, the Eastern 
Bank, Lloyds Bank, Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank and the National 
City Bank of New York. 


‘THE story of the first bank in Bom- 

bay dealing in European exchange 
is interesting. On June 25, 1842, W. 
Cargill, secretary and treasurer of 
the newly started Bank of Bombay, 
sent in his resignation and _ busily 
occupied himself in launching a new 
bank the reins of which were to be 
placed in his hands as managing 
director. On October 6, of the same 
year, the Bank of Western India 
opened for business, the first to intro- 
duce exchange banking in Western 
India. Outside the Western Presi- 
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dency, the Union Bank of Calcutta 
and the Agra Bank had priority in that 
line of business. The opening of this 
new institution was a signal for a 
clash of arms in the money market. 
The Western India drew upon the 
Union Bank of London and issued 
notes. These notes were, however, 
refused in payment at the Bank of 
Bombay and also at the Government 
treasury. The ‘“‘Western’’ retaliated 
by refusing payment of Bank of 
Bombay notes. In September, 1844, 
Cargill left Bombay for London, the 
center of the world’s finance, a momen- 
tous journey full of promise of a huge 
undertaking, as may be gathered from 
the following announcement made on 
June 15, 1845: 

“The Bank of Western India will 
henceforth be carried on under a new 
deed of settlement in the name of the 
Oriental Bank.” 


HE direction of the Bank was trans- 

ferred from Bombay to London and 
the capital was doubled. It was all 
the work of British citizens. The 
Indians had yet to be initiated into 
the mysteries of modern banking, but 
there was one Indian who even in 
those early days was conspicuously 
connected with banking enterprise in 
Bombay, Dadabhai Pestonji, a Parsi, 
who alone was reported to have held 
three-eighths of the Oriental Bank’s 
shares. Within a few months the new 
notes of the “Oriental’’ passed from 
hand to hand, “blazoned with the 
Town Hall and a glory of palm trees, 
with the Royal standard floating over 
the bastions of Bombay Castle.” 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Insurance 


Two Courses for the * 
Bank as Large Death 
Claims Decline and 
Small Ones Increase 


cy P. P. Pullen 


Chicago Title & Trust Company 


HE life insurance trust is the 

baby of the trust family. Like 

all babies, its measurements, its 
development and its present condition 
are of vital and absorbing interest to its 
parents and guardians. If it is to have 
a normal growth, its nourishment must 
be carefully watched and deviations 
from the normal carefully noted. 

The life insurance trust receives its 
nourishment entirely from the pay- 
ments made year after year to bene- 
ficiaries by the life insurance com- 
panies. While the amount of life 
insurance written has some bearing on 
the number of insurance trusts created, 
this ratio relates to policy contracts 
only. It is not until the policy con- 
tracts become claims that the trust 
begins to function as a real trust and 
the trust company begins to make 
entries on the credit side of its income 
account. 

In August of each year The National 
Underwriter publishes figures for the 
preceding calendar year relating to 
payments made by life insurance 
companies throughout the United 
States and Canada on account of death 
claims, matured endowments, annu- 
ities, dividends to policyholders, etc. 
These figures are watched with interest 
by students of life insurance trusts, as 
showing the trend from year to year in 
potential life insurance trust business. 

The outstanding feature of the 
figures just published for the year 
1929 is the very large number of 
small claims paid. In 1928, 96 per 
cent of all life insurance claims paid 
were in amounts less than $30,000. 
In 1929, 97 per cent of all such claims 
were less than $30,000. In 1928, 


1,360 persons whose beneficiaries re- 
ceived payments from life insurance 
companies were insured for $30,000 
or more. In 1929, this number 
dropped to 573. In 1928, these 
payments of $30,000 or more accounted 
for $85,362,000 of the total. In 1929, 
this figure had dropped to $62,087,118. 

The figure of $30,000 is used be- 
cause most trust companies feel that 
life insurance trusts of a _ smaller 
amount are not profitable, taking into 
consideration the expense of solicita- 
tion, the ratio of cancellations and the 
average length of time that must 
elapse before there is any income 
available from such a trust. If, then, 
we are to assume that of the total 
insurance in force, only 3 per cent may 
be profitably trusteed, as indicated by 
the current payments, we may likewise 
assume that we must look to the in- 
surance underwriter to sell larger 
individual policies if the insurance 
trust idea is to continue to grow at its 
present rate. For we find that of the 
total of $107,589,973,126 life insurance 
now in force, $2,500,000,000 is already 
held under trust agreement, according 
to an estimate of the American 
Bankers Association. According to 
this same eslimate, 367 per cent more 
was trusteed in 1929 than in 1927, and 
71 per cent more than in 1928. 

The same tendency as in the $30,000 
class toward a falling off in large in- 
dividual payments is noted in the 
classes over that figure. Thus in 1928 
there were payments amounting to 
$31,445,000 on 179 lives covered for 
between $100,000 and $500,000, while 
in 1929 the number of lives represented 
was only 136. In the payments 
representing claims of $500,000 and 
upward, there were twenty-six in 1928 
and only fourteen in 1929. 

Trust companies in the smaller 
cities need not feel that they are out 


claims paid in 1929, to policy 
holders and beneficiaries, were 
in amounts less than $30,000 - 
a figure below which most trust 
companies do not consider it 

profitable to accept trusts. 
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2.8% of all claime were over £30,000 


97.2% of all life insurance 


of the running in so far as participation 
in large life insurance trusts is con- 
cerned. While the largest single claim 
paid went to a resident of New York 
City, the second largest claim, in the 
amount of $1,845,048, went to Cin- 
cinnati. Danbury, Connecticut, re- 
ceived a claim of $845,000, and Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, one of $836,000. 
Other smaller cities which received 
large single payments were: Buffalo, 
New York, $750,000; Gary, Indiana, 
$555,000; Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
$515,000; Peoria, Illinois, $499,000; 
Akron, Ohio, $490,000; Mobile, Ala- 
bama, $460,000; Fairmount, West 
Virginia, $418,500; Franklin, Virginia, 
$400,000; Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
$395,000. 

As further evidence that life in- 
surance payments are no respecters of 
population, Chicago, the second city 
in population, ranked eleventh in large 
individual payments, while Big Springs, 
Texas, scored ahead of both Baltimore 
and St. Louis, and Hamilton, Ohio, 
was on a par with Cleveland. 


"THE figures as to single claim pay- 

ments in excess of $30,000 are not 
classified by states, but the total pay- 
ments as given are a matter of some 
interest as showing the wide distribu- 
tion and the possibilities of life in- 
surance trust business in smaller 
amounts by trust companies in the 
less populous states. 

Connecticut, ranking twenty-ninth 
in population, ranked thirteenth in 
amount of life insurance payments re- 
ceived; Maryland, twenty-eighth in 
population, was sixteenth in payments; 
Oregon, thirty-fourth in population, 
was twenty-fifth in payments. On the 
other hand, Alabama, sixteenth in 
population rank, was down the list to 
twenty-fourth in payments; North 
Carolina, twelfth in population, was 
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twentieth in payments; Oklahoma, 
nineteenth in population, ranked thirty- 
third in payments; Texas, fifth in popu- 
lation, was twelfth in payments. New 
York State, ranking first in population, 
also ranked first in amount of payments 
received, while Wyoming was forty- 
eighth on both lists. 

While women, as a rule, are not 
large buyers of life insurance and not 
considered logical prospects for life in- 
surance trusts, there were three pay- 
ments to women last year which any 
trust company would have been glad 
to handle in trust: one of $140,000 to a 
resident of Denver; one of $40,000 to a 
resident of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; and 
one of $35,000 to a resident of New 
York. 

In considering the potentialities of 
the life insurance trust field we are too 
prone to look at the $100,000,000,000 
of insurance in force and consider it 
subject to administration by trust, for- 
getting entirely that only about 
$3,000,000,000 is in single lines of 
$30,000 or more and that it is estimated 
that some $2,500,000,000 is already 
trusteed. If we are to increase the 
potential life insurance trust business, 
two lines of action are clearly indicated: 
first, to make profitable the handling 
of trusts in smaller amounts, and, sec- 
ond, to increase in amount the individ- 
ual lines of insurance. 

The first is a matter of internal ad- 
ministration and involves the cost of 
putting the business on the books and 
of handling it economically, once it is 
acquired. Since one of the chief items 
of expense in the administration of 
small trusts is that of the investment 
of trust funds, we may well look there 
first for the possibility of saving ex- 
pense and reducing costs. 

Let us say that we begin accepting 
trusts as low as $15,000. In order to 


get any degree of diversification, we 
must look about for at least three 
$5,000 investments. We must conduct 
the usual investigation, purchase the 
securities, make the proper entries, 
watch the investments constantly, col- 
lect the interest when due and the 
principal at maturity, reinvest the 
funds, and so on. All of which entails 
expense and rapidly eats into the small 
trust fee chargeable against the small 
trust. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that 
when we decide to accept small trusts, 
instead of trying to select suitable 
individual investments for each, we 
form an investment pool consisting of 
a well diversified list of bonds, and 
against this consolidated list we issue 
participation certificates in denomina- 
tions as low as $1,000. This will, of 
course, necessitate the incorporation, 
in the powers clause of the trust agree- 
ment, of the authority to buy partici- 
pation certificates. 

We are then in a position to invest 
the funds of our small trusts at no 
greater proportionate expense than if 
they were large trusts. Moreover, 
there will be no delay in putting the in- 
surancemoney towork, or even in invest- 
ing even odd thousands, promptly and 
economically. In effect, of course, at 
least from the investment angle, we 
are combining our small trusts into one 
large trust, with the result that our 
investment administration expense will 
be materially smaller per unit. 

The second indi- 
cated line of action 
to make available 
more life insurance 
trust business is to 
assist in increasing in- 
dividual lines of 
insurance. This can 
best be accomplished 
by close co-operation 
with the life insurance 
underwriter. 


"THE progressive life 

underwriters no 
longer sell insurance 
in terms of capital — 
except insurance for 
special purposes — but 
in terms of income. 
To the average insur- 
ance buyer, a $10,000 
policy still looks like 
a lot of money. But 
translated into terms 
of income at the rate 
of $10 a week for his 
family, values take on 
a different aspect. 
There are thousands 
upon thousands of 
persons who now 
carry $5,000, $10,000, 
$15,000, who can and 
should greatly in- 
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crease these amounts. More and more 
the life underwriters are concentrating 
on these small individual lines and try- 
ing to build them up to respectable pro- 
portions. It is apparent to them that 
one of the greatest avenues of develop- 
ment in life insurance during the com- 
ing years will be the concentration on 
the holders of the small policies, who 
have already been shown the value of 
life insurance, to induce them tc bring 
their lines up to par—rather than to 
develop new risks in small units. 

We must show the life underwriter 
what we know to be a fact —that once 
a policyholder places his insurance in 
trust, it takes on a different and en- 
hanced value in his eyes. He no longer 
looks upon it merely as an insurance 
policy but thinks of it as so much 
money left in the care of the trust 
company to produce a certain income 
for his family upon his death. From 
time to time, as he is able, he will in- 
crease this future income. He will not 
think in terms of $10,000 policies, but 
in terms of $10, $20, $30 a week for 
Mary and the children after he is gone. 


E must not “high-hat’” the life 

underwriter who offers us a $15,000 
trust. We must consider that $15,000 
is only a start in the right direction. 
We are not being asked to invest and 
administer a $15,000 trust; we are 
merely accepting that amount as a first 
payment on a future estate, which, we 
hope, will be many times that amount. 


(Continued on page 58) 


Before you let your 
) Life Insurance lapse 
—think of the Future 


In the present period of unrest your life insurance becomes 
more than ever a necessity. As a method for building up 
@ secure, non-fluctuating estate—as a bulwark of defence 
against the unknown and furure, its importance can. 
hardly be overestimated. And its ultimate aim—adequate 
financial security for your family—is so vital that it must surely 
be considered among your major responsibilities. 
Hence, if present needs seem to necessitate any modification of 
your insurance program—think of the furure before you act. 
Prudence and foresight will usually warn you against a move 
that may do incalculable harm to your beneficiaries. 
Permitting policies to lapse, for example, is both dangerous and 
expensive. The reserve fund represented by the cash value of 
your policy is soon dissipated. The new policy you may intend 
more. And your family will be without sufficient provection 
during the intervening period. 
Policy loans, too, should be avoided. Records show thar 80% 
of them are never paid back, with consequent hardship to 
beneficiaries. It is best to resort to this form of borrowing only 
payment of che obligation. Your insurance company will permit 


Exchanging old policies for new is another source of possible 
Joss to both beneficiaries and policy holders. This practice 
almost never proves advantageous and should not be done 
without first consulting a qualified life underwriter. 
‘These are the principal “don'ts” co remember in regard to your 
life insurance. Observance of them will assure that your 
reaps full benefit from your forethought and unselfishness. 
Neglect may mean actual distress to those you sought to protect. 


Experience gai 
clients has convinced the Union Guardian Trust Company and the 
necessity for life insurance. 


Union Crust Compano 


HicHianp P PARK "TRUST (DMPANY 


Indirect selling of insurance trust in full-page advertisements 
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ontrol Expenses 


With System— Simplified to 
Meet Individual Conditions 


By R. C. Huelsman 


Comptroller, The Midland Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


QUICKENING of the tendency 

among bankers to adopt a cost 

system will come as they learn 
better how simple it may be made, how 
little it costs to install and operate and 
how amazing are the results in reveal- 
ing inefficiencies, in giving control of 
expenses and in increasing profits. 

The banker’s conception of a cost 
system has often been repelling. He 
has feared that outside accountants 
might have to be employed at heavy 
expense and a complicated procedure 
set up, and that advantages would be 
meager. The repelling picture and the 
crowded hours of work have kept 
bankers from giving deserved consider- 
ation to cost accounting. 

The facts show very different con- 
ditions. Bank accounting is rather 
simple and a bank cost system may be 
the same. If a senior in the bank with 
accounting background will do the 
planning and thinking, a junior can 
work out the detail, and the instaila- 
tion will not be difficult. In the 
Midland Bank of Cleveland, we de- 
veloped a cost system which gives us 
many surprises. 

With a cost system and a properly 
prepared expense report, the banker 
will find that he has a complete break- 
down of his expense account. It will 
inform him of the expense of operating 
departments, of the volume of work 
done by a good many of the employees, 
of the expense in some departments of 
handling each item, of losses or inade- 
quate profits due to insufficient service 
charges. 

At first, officers and department 


heads will be inclined to dispute 
charges, saying they did not 
spend so much or did not realize 
they were so doing. Then they 
will take a firmer grip on their 
work, save in buying, investigate 
obsolete methods and strive for 
excellence and a _ reduction of 
costs. 

If customers been 
charged too low for bank service, 
a clear statement, based on correct 
cost accounting, will appeal to them 
as fair and they will likely increase 
their balances, or agree to charges that 
give the banker an adequate profit. 

The cost system makes possible the 
budget plan of operation. Each de- 
partment is given an expense allow- 
ance for a stated period —six months 
or a year. Cost finding enables the 
department head to keep within his 
allowance, or, if he exceeds it, to prove 
the necessity for so doing. 

The cost system has tremendous 
possibilities. Without a cost system 
it is impossible to determine accurately 
whether certain accounts are profitable 
or are being handled at a loss. Never 


Mr. Huelsman 


EXHIBIT 
Exrense Account Crassirication 

Fees — Director's, Atty's and Ex- 
100. Officers. 
101. Employees 300. Director's 
102. Supper Money 301. 

Stationery, Printing and Office Howse Duce. 

Supplies 304. State Department Examinations. 

120. Stationery and Printing 305. Appraisals. 


121. Customers Check Books. 
122. Office Supplies 


Insurance — Fidelity, Fire, ete. 
123. Furnishings 


EXHIBIT “A” 

DerantMentat CLassiricaTion 
1. Loan 50. General Books 
2. Credit. | Auditing 
5. Bookkeeping (Checking Accounts) 52. Statistical 
4. Bookkeeping (Country Banks) S3. Files 
5. Account Analysis $4. Purchasing and Stock Room 
6 tribution. 55. Telephone 
7. Clearings. 56. Printing 
Papin and 57. Police 

aying eceiving 58. Addressograph 

lo. Collection 89 
IL. Drafe. 00. Mail 
2. 61. Person 
iB 62. New Business and Advertising 
6 
30. Savin, ot 
Safe Deposic 65 
32. Trust. 80. General Overhead 
33. Foreign 
M. Bond. 82 
3S 33 


124. Drinking Water 320. Fidelity (Blanket Bond). 
125. Towels, Soap, ete 321. Fire, ete 
126. Uniforms. 322. Liability and Casualty. 
127. Janitor’s Supplies. 523. Group Life. 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph 340. Taxes — Federal Income. 
. Postage. Taxes — All Other 
Local Calls. 
2. Toll Calls. 360. Personal Property. 
. Telegraph. 361. Miscellaneous Taxes and Licenses. 
. Leased Wire Renral 362. Revenue Stamps. 
3. Ticker Service 
a Other Expense 
tent 
500. Traveling. 
. Office Space. 501. ations 
Storage. 502. Shipping Curr. and Sec. 
. Light and Power 503. Association 
Alterations, Repairs and Mainte- 504. Credit 
nance 505. Statistical and Research Agencies. 
Cleaning and Decorating. $06. Directories, Magazines, etc 
507. Library Books. 


508. Equipment Maintenance. 


. Plain Dealer. 509. Carfare 
News. $10 Taxi and Auto Hire. 
. Press. 511. Actending Meetings and Dinners. 
. Out-of-Town Newspapers $12. Entertaining and -, sol 
+ Financial and Banking Publications. 513. Flowers. 
2.C land Trade 514. Lettering and Signs. 
and Penodicals. $15. Protective Service 
. Directories. 516. Expressage, Freight and Cartage 
5. Window Decorations 517. Equipment — Rental. 
50. Outdoor Advertising. 518. Classified Ads 
. Programs. 519. Salesmen’s Expense. 
. Calendars and Blotters. 520. Exchange. 
. Specialties. 521. Systems and Installation 
. Savings Banks. $40. Medical. 
Folders, Booklets, erc S41. ALB. 
Circulars. $42. Employees’ Educational Activities. 
Call Statement Folders. 543. Employees’ Athletic and Social Acti- 


Miscellaneous Advertising. vities. 


have I encountered a banker who, 
after operating a cost system, would 
part with it. The results for many 
banks have been as remarkable as for 
manufacturers. 


Classifications Required 


First to be accomplished in getting 
the system started is to make a list of 
departments (Exhibit A). All activ- 
ities must be assigned to one of these 
departments. To each department is 
given a number. General overhead 
expenses are segregated and assigned 
a number. 

The next step is to determine a 
classification of expense accounts, such 
as salaries, rent and postage (Exhibit 
B). It is good to have a broad classi- 

fication. We use eleven main classi- 

fications with sub-classifications under 
each. Expense accounts are assigned 
numbers, and if grouped, a spread of 
numbers can be reserved for them, 
having all expenses of a similar class 
identified with a group of numbers. 

To avoid confusion with department 

numbers, expense accounts can be 

numbered starting with 100. Number 

100 can be officers’ salaries; 101, 


EXHIBIT “C” 
Expense Lencer 
Transit Department, No. 8 


60 | 162 | 320 | 323 | 508 | Toral 


No 101 | 10 | 122 | 124 | hed 143 
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clerical salaries; ene mee they devote most 
102, supper money cross ov Orenations ano EXPENSES of their time and 
or overtime, etc. whose depart- 
By reserving a ments can be 
spread of numbers Dare | charged on a per- 

the unassigned voucher form, the 
numbers, and the ana Service Devt expense ledger 
grouping arrange- may now be posted 
ment is not dis- wit) 2 (Exhibit C). Any 
turbed. foal | | | multiple column 
are received for | this ledger. Use 
payment, the | a separate sheet 
number of the Exe for each depart- 
department and Dept. Total Cost Per | ment and at the 
the number of the | top of each col- 
umn write the 


expense account 
to be charged 
should be marked on the invoice. 
We do this by placing a dash be- 
tween the two numbers. Most banks 
use an expense voucher form to which 
they attach invoices to be paid. If 
several bills are paid with one voucher, 
the distribution should be consolidated 
and indicated on the voucher, for this 
will materially reduce the posting work 
later. 

Distributing certain expenses, such 
as rent, telephone and blanket bond in- 
surance, seems difficult but is rather 
simple. In many cases the same figures 
or percentages can be used each month. 


‘THE basis to be used in spreading 

other expenses must naturally vary 
with each item. Rent can be spread 
on a basis of square feet occupied by 
each department. For telephone ex- 
pense the number of instruments in 
each department forms a basis. Blanket 
bond insurance can be spread on the 
basis of the number of employees or 


amount of salaries in each department, 
and so on. 

Supplies can be charged to depart- 
ments at time of purchase or on requi- 
sition when supplies are withdrawn 
from the stock room. Requisition is 
a better method, because charges are 
made to departments during the month 
in which they are used. Charging at 

.time of purchase tends to distort 
monthly comparisons. 

Expenses like directors’ fees, presi- 
dent’s salary and taxes, do not lend 
themselves as readily to distribution, 
and can be charged to general over- 
head. Everything possible should be 
distributed direct to departments and 
items in general overhead should be 
kept to a minimum. Most items gen- 
erally charged to overhead can be dis- 
tributed to departments, if someone 
will do a little thinking. By asking 
officers to analyze their time, or by 
having someone do it for them, it can 
be determined to what departments 


number of the ex- 
pense account to be charged. 

It is possible to use one column for 
each group of expenses, such as sal- 
aries, printing, stationery and sup- 
plies, although I prefer a separate 
column for each account, because, if at 
a later time it is desirable to analyze 
the detail of some of these items, the 
information is immediately available. 
One column should also be used for the 
date and another for the voucher 
number. 

Credits to expense should be marked 
for distribution on the credit ticket and 
then posted in red ink in the proper 
column on the expense ledger. 

It is well to use the column at the ex- 
treme right for a total column and to 
make a horizontal extension of each 
line. If this is done, it becomes simple 
to take a trial balance of your depart- 
mental expense ledger. Make a ma- 
chine listing of the total of each page 
and this should balance with the ex- 
pense account on the general ledger. If 

(Continued on page 47) 


EXHIBIT 
Distripution of GENERAL OVERHEAD AND Service DEPARTMENTS 
(These Items Deducted From 
Gross for 
ccount 
nt Analysis Purposes) Book- Book- 
Total Account keeping | keeping | Account| Distri- | Clear- | Transit Paying Collec- | Drafts | Savings | Safe Trust | Foreign} Bond 
Expenses |Overhead (Checking|(Country| Analy- | bution ings and tions Deposit 
Checking| Loan Credi |Accounts)} Bank sis Receiving 
and Accts.) 
Country 
anks 
Exp...) $9,021,518. ....... $909.16) $928.05) $1,013.35) $137.59) $157.30) $385.57) $281.74) $461.56} $1,178.22 | $168.03! $180.82] $263.13] $266.34] $1,252.75] $201.07] $1,236.83 
ndirect Costs — 
General ae ene aa 25.82 a 12.91 12.91 12.91 43.03 12.91 55.94 30.12 8.61 12.91 12.90 21.50 
Auditing. 40.21 16.08) 24.13 32.17 40.21 16.08 8.04) 40.21 24.13 80.42) 40.21 120.65 
144.97 29.00 7.2 2.90 10.15 4.35 2.90) 7.25 14.50) 28.97 
Purchasing and 
tock Room- - -- - 308.42 46.26 18.51 21.59 9.25 6.17) 9.25 6.17 9.25 30.84 6.17 15.42 9.25 46.26) 30.84! 37.02 
Telephone _____-__- oe 7 7.04 9.86 1.41 2.82 2.82 4.22 4.22 9.86 4.22 7.04 7.04 23.94 7.04 39.43 
Printing.........- i. ae 25.15 10.06 11.74 5.03 3.35 5.03 3.35 5.03 16.77 3.35 8.39 5.03 25.15 16.77 20.15 
SS eee eee 39.96 15.98 18.65 7.99 5.33 7.99 5.33 ia 26.64 5.33 13.32 7.99 39.96) 13.32 45.29 
28.23 28.23 28.23 16.94 28.23 28.23 28.23 56.47 28.23 84.72 
Personnel.......... +> 18.91 26.47 45.39 7.56 7.56} 30.26 18.91 30.26) 34.04 7.56 15.13 7.56 52.95 11.35 56.75 
New Business and 
General Overhead: 
1,275.00} 637.50 51.00} 25.50! 25.50) 25.50 25.50} 51.00 51.00 25.50 25.50} 25.50} 102.00} 51.00 127.50 
Other Expenses 285.82 40.83 204.15 40.83 8.17 8.17] 8.17 8.17 8.17 16.33 24.50] 24.50) 40.83 16.33 65.32 
Total Indirect Costs| $11,435.57} $2,062.59] $2,373.72} $946.55] $504.82} $210.08] $93.98] $118.01] $108.69) $441.33 $438.56 | $151.88) $135.49] $535.53) $260.74] $1,167.66) $401.91) $1,484.03 
Grand Total Costs__| $20,457.08] $2,062.59! $3,282.88° $1,874.60] $1,518.17] $347.67| $251.28] $503.58) $390.43] $902.89} $1,616.78 | $319.91] $316.31] $798.66] $527.08] $2,420.41 
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Two of the six magnificent murals by Ezra 

Winter in the main banking room of the Bank 

of Manhattan Trust Company depicting events 

in the history of the Manhattan Company. 

The third picture, at the right, is a worm’s-eye 

view of the building, the Sub-Treasury in the 
left foreground. 
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© KEYSTONE 


© INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 
The financial leaders of Japan photographed 
during their recent meeting to discuss the 

vernment’sretrenchment policy and ration- 
alization program—over the tea cups 
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The exterior and a section of the modern open 
counters in the new eighteen-story building 
of the Midland Bank of Cleveland 


© INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 

A window display of $20,000,000 in gold. It is the Spanish 

National Bank in Madrid—demonstrating that it has suffi- 

cient cash to cover its indebtedness, which amounted to 
that figure 


© INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 
A photographer caught them unaware in the 
of Persia—accountants cross-legged on 
the floor counting the cash 
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Ever-Present 


Risk 


Endorsements 


Why It Behooves You 

to Know Something of 

the Antecedents of All 
Your Customers 


By James H. Simpson 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Washington 


F you received in the mail, or over 
| the counter, a check for deposit 

to the account of John and Mary 
Ryan or either of them, and the check 
was payable to John Ryan and en- 
dorsed “John and Mary Ryan per 
Mary Ryan,” and underneath that 
“John Ryan” in the handwriting of 
Mary, would you allow it to go to the 
credit of the joint account? 

I am afraid Mrs. Ryan couldn’t see 
my point the other day when I refused 
to allow one of our tellers to accept 
such an item. She, in common with 
thousands — millions? —of wives in this 
country, considers herself entirely jus- 
tified in signing her husband’s name. 
From Mrs. Ryan’s standpoint, the 
case, no doubt is perfectly clear. 
“*Isn’t he my husband, and isn’t what’s 
his, mine?”’ She didn’t exactly say 
that but I could see that that idea was 
hovering around. And I do not flatter 
myself that I disabused her of it. 

This situation has to be handled 
discreetly. Women have a way of 
scorning abstract theory and getting 
right down to cases. They listen to 
one’s arguments with a “what is this 
silly man talking about?” air, and 
then, when they do grasp your point, 
applying it with dreadful directness. 
‘Are you insinuating, my good sir, that 
I am stealing this money from my 
husband?” 

I remember another good lady with 
whom I took up the matter not long 
ago. The “legal wife case,” as Mr. 
Van Dine might call it. 

“But I’m his legal wife!’ 


THE BURROUGHS 


We sometimes encounter difficulty om Brown when he later parades 


“Of course, of course, madam!”’ 

“Well, surely I can endorse it if I’m 
his legal wife?’’ 

I go patiently over the grounds 
again, but her legality is preying on 
her mind. 

“Well, I could understand it if I 
were anybody else, but I’ve never had 
this trouble before, and I know that 
in California, where I come from, a 
man’s legal wife can sign his name for 
him. I call it ridiculous!” 


THis. by the way, is not an obiter dic- 

tum; I merely repeat the remark as 
made. If such is the law in California, 
doubtless my Californian readers will 
know it or will seek it out. And in the 
latter event, this article will have 
served at least one useful purpose. 
Personally, as a somewhat bewildered 
Canadian-born, I am still behind in 
my studies of the laws of my own 
State (Washington). California must 
wait. 

I finally persuaded the lady that it 
was requisite and necessary that she 
accept the power of attorney form 
which I prepared for her, with a line 
carefully dotted for her husband’s 
signature. But I’m afraid I was less 
successful in convincing her that I had 
no doubt as to her marital status. 
Such cases are hard on all concerned. 

I mention joint accounts first be- 
cause the endorsement problem pre- 
sents itself oftener, perhaps, with 
joint accounts than with any other 
class. Undoubtedly many good people 
believe that it is implicit in the term 


with the 


“joint account” that either can endorse 
for deposit as well as withdraw. Many 
banks recognize this fact and en- 
deavor to legalize the position by add- 
ing to the “joint account agreement” 
a short form of power of attorney. A 
handy way to take these authorities is 
to have them printed briefly above 
the signature, address and occupation 
lines on a _ standard-sized signature 
card. The following is a specimen: 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


It is agreed and understood by the 
undersigned that this is a joint account 
payable on either signature and to the 
survivor of either. 

Each of the undersigned hereby 
appoints the other his or her attorney 
with power to deposit in said joint 
account moneys of the other and for 
that purpose to endorse any check, 
draft, note, or other instrument pay- 
able to the order of the other or both 
said joint depositors. 


Objections to this way out of the 
difficulty lie in the fact that it may not 
be the desire of the parties that all 
personal funds be handled through the 
joint account, and in the fact that the 
brevity of the power of attorney, which 
necessarily is unwitnessed, may weaken 
its legality. However, as regards the 
second point, the banks using these 
specially-worded signature cards have 
no doubt satisfied themselves that the 
authority is sufficient. 

But in the last analysis, joint ac- 
counts are a blessing only to the de- 
positors—and sometimes not even to 
them, as any banker who has had a 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Banking Need 


Shaw-Walker manufactures, sells and installs modern systems, with 
the proper printed forms, indexing arrangements and housing equip- 
} ment to completely and efficiently perfect the operating routine 
of any department in a bank or trust company, large or small. 


Commercial Bookkeeping 
Equipment— Desks—Trays—Cases 


These “Unit Plants” offer combined utility for handling 
all work of sorting, posting and filing checks. Shaw- 
Walker also furnishes form cards and systems for all 
commercial department needs. 


Shaw-Walker employs bank trained specialists who are 
eager to serve you, by analyzing your needs and recom- 
mending solutions to your operating problems. One of o 
these men is probably in your city. Call him on your ¥ 
telephone or return the coupon, which we place below 
for your convenience. It will bring you desirable 
information and the name of our nearest representative. 


Vault Trucks for Tellers’ Use 


The use of trucks for every purpose adds 
greatly to the good service factor so necessary 
in the modern bank, besides minimizing 
chances of making costly errors. 


Insulated Savings Ledger 
Desks 


With these there is no need for carrying 
trays back and forth from the vault, 
since all records in this desk are pro- 


THE SHAW-WALKER CO., fire and tampering. 
Bank Dept., 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Gentlemen :—Please send us information on systems and equipment for 
modernizing the following departments of our bank: 


(Please write briefly below information desired.) 


Please give us the name of your nearest representative. 


Mr Title. 


Name of Bank 
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dea Todd Greenbac Checks, with their patented Standard Forgery Bonds cover the remain- 
She self-canceling features, eliminate another ing check-fraud possibilities, namely, for- 
pas source of many check losses by preventing gery of signature and forgery of endorse- 
in a variety of models, one te = sry check- change of payee’s name, date and number, ment. Qualified Todd users receive policies 
at a ew te ery $22 50 and “counterfeiting.” Superbly printed or at the most advantageous discounts from 
a Onl Todd aa Pr coane all lithographed, they are made only to order, the General Indemnity Corporation of 
never sold in blank America. 7 


ODD SYSTEM 
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CLEARING HOUSE, 
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A SINGLE contact with the intricate wiring system of a employees. Surplus scraps are burned daily under super- 


burglar alarm brings deafening clangor and every cop 
for blocks around. A single drop of acid or ink eradicator 
on the intricate pattern of a Todd Greenbac Check brings 
hundreds of “voids” flashing forth in an unmistakable 
warning to the world. 

No other check offers you this unique service of pro- 
tection for your funds. To provide utmost safety against 
counterfeiting and alteration, Greenbac has a complex 
series of interlocking designs in several colors. Beneath 
this sensitive surface, the “voids” lie hidden, ready to 
leap out and frustrate the forger at the first attempted 
alteration. 

Todd Greenbac Checks are made still safer by their 
method of manufacture. Every sheet of Greenbac paper, 
every check, is registered, and handled only by bonded 


ROCHESTER, ¥. 


LINCOLN - ALLIANCE BANK 


pea 


CIs. 


vision. Checks are never sold in blank. Lithographed or 
printed only to individual order, delivered under seal, 
they become your personal currency. No one can pos- 
sibly obtain checks like them. And Greenbac checks 
are guaranteed by insurance against alteration or 
counterfeiting of any kind. 


Distinguished by their rich appearance and “feel” as 
much as by their unique self-canceling feature, Todd 
Greenbac Checks have proved themselves fit financial 
representatives of the biggest businesses in America. 
Call the local Todd Office for a demonstration, or return 
the coupon below directly to us. The Todd Company. 
Protectograph Division. Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information about Todd Greenbac Checks. 


of PJ 101 HE TODD COMPANY 
A. P. LOXSEM Name 
for- 4 
cies FOR PERIOD ENDING Address. 
of 
Business. 


The intricately patterned surface of Todd Greenbac Checks defies exact reproduction. 
Here a conventional design, unlike the check itself, is used for illustration. 


HECK 
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family wrangle staged at his counter 
will bear witness. Sometimes, in the 
case of savings accounts, a war de- 
velops over the possession of the pass 
book. Many savings depositors still 
naively believe that we mean it when 
we say “this pass book must be pre- 
sented with all deposits and with- 
drawals.”” Consequently, when we 
oblige Mrs. Brown by allowing her to 
withdraw without the book, we some- 
times encounter difficulty with Mr. 
Brown when he later parades with the 
book. Then there is this “or survivor” 
business. Is it really legal? Nobody 
knows; it depends on the individual 
case. If Mrs. Brown and the executor 
of the estate of Mr. Brown both put in 
a claim, it is awkward. There is also 
the point of inheritance taxes; ob- 
viously Mr. Croesus could hardly 
leave a few hundred millions lying in a 
joint account to save succession duties! 
But I am getting off the track . , 

This matter of a woman signing her 
husband’s name is just as apt to come 
up in the case of a single-name account. 
She brings the same “‘what’s his. . .” 
argument to bear. Of course you may 
pass such items through on deposit a 
thousand times and never encounter 
trouble, but that is a doubtful argu- 
ment for permitting laxness. If you 
were holding a parcel of bonds in safe- 
keeping for a man, you would not 
allow his wife to come in and walk 
away with them without his written 
authority, would you? The cases 
differ only in degree. 


HERE is also very great danger in 
corporate endorsements. I have in 
mind a case which came te my at- 
tention recently. The bank concerned 
lost something over $5,000 by per- 
mitting checks payable to one company 
to go the credit of another. The checks 
were payable, let us say, to the Henry 
Jones Lumber Company. The lumber 
company operated a logging camp 
which we shall call the Lakeside 
Logging Company. It had been the 
practice for an old and trusted em- 
ployee of these companies, who handled 
most of the banking transactions, to 
deposit to both accounts three or four 
times a week, and occasionally a check 
payable to the lumber company would 
be listed on the deposit of the logging 
company, the regular endorsing stamp 
of the latter company being supported 
by the prior endorsement “Pay to the 
Lakeside Logging Company, Henry 
Jones Lumber Co. per S. S. Martin” 
(the said old and 
trusted employee). 
These “technical 
irregularities” 
went on for ten or 
twelve years, in- 
credible though it 
may seem, and if 
the tellers con- 


cerned ever noticed them, which I 
doubt, their long acquaintance with 
Martin blinded them. They would as 
soon have thought of suspecting their 
grandmother as old Martin! 

They did not realize that although 
the companies were closely related, 
Martin had only authority to endorse 
for deposit to the large account of the 
lumber company, whereas he could 
both deposit and check against the 
logging account. So that in effect he 
might just as well have deposited the 
lumber company’s checks to his per- 
sonal account. 


N the case of all companies in good 

standing, tellers and other endorse- 
ment-checkers are apt to go no further 
than to see that the regular “For 
deposit to the credit of”? stamp is on 
each item. They do not worry about 
prior endorsements, reasoning that so 
long as the stamp referred to has been 
used, the item can always be “‘charged 
back” if any irregularity, endorsement 
or otherwise, develops. But of course 
it cannot be charged back if embezzle- 
ment has taken place. The funds are 
simply not there to charge it back to. 

Trouble of this sort is difficult to 
detect; fortunately these cases are in 
the minority. Most attempts to divert 
funds wrongfully are rather crude. 
Often the embezzler endorses his 
firm’s name and deposits the items to 
his personal account. Perhaps he 
operates an “Agent’s Account,” a 
“Special Account” or a “Trust Ac- 
count” —all useful blinds to hood- 
wink tellers. It should not be neces- 
sary to point out that such accounts 
are just as unfit to receive checks pay- 
able to the principal firm as is any 
personal account. Nevertheless, many 
banks are extraordinarily careless in 
this regard, so much so that those of 
us who check endorsements carefully 
are accused of being fussy, dealing in 
red tape, and so on. 

Then there is the question of cashing 
checks payable to incorporations. Or, 
for that matter, to partnerships, so- 
cieties, etc. Good bookkeeping re- 
quires that all such checks should be 
deposited to the account of the payee. 
I have never been able to understand 
why some firms will give a bank reso- 
lutions authorizing individual officers 
to cash such checks. But the fact 
remains that occasionally they do; 
and when such authority is held, the 
bank need not worry; the worry be- 
longs to the firm. 

Where such authority is not held, it 
might still be contended that there is 
no risk involved in cashing for John 
Smith a check payable to the Smith- 
Jones Company, against the account 
of which Smith has authority to check 
without any counter signature. Ob- 
viously, he could make a straight 
cross-entry of the transaction by de- 


They would as soon have thought of suspecting 
their grandmother as old Martin 


positing and then drawing his own 
check. Nevertheless the latter method 
is the better, although I admit that it 
is the bookkeeping of the Smith-Jones 
Company that suffers by the former 
method, not the bookkeeping of the 
bank. Shouldn’t we lead our cus- 
tomers into the paths of better book- 
keeping, rather than let them indulge 
in lazy, careless practices which cloud 
their turnover and prevent an ac- 
curate audit of their books? 

The foregoing remarks all refer to 
the operations of your own customers. 
A frequent source of irritation and 
embarrassment is the stranger who 
appears with a check payable to a 
company or a partnership and demands 
cash —because the check is drawn on 
your bank; it may even be one of your 
own cashier’s checks. In such cases 
the payee concern is usually a small 
one—the larger firms automatically 
deposit all their incoming checks —and 
the presentor, as like as not, is ignorant 
of banking requirements. He may be 
the sole proprietor of a small garage 
with a bank account at the other end 
of town. His name, let us say, is Bill 
Smith, and the check is payable to the 
Tenth Avenue Garage. He can iden- 
tify himself as Bill Smith, but how can 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


Underwriter, wholesaler and 


retailer of investment securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


European Representative 
LONDON 


“= 


Capital - 20 million dollars 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Why We Publish ‘Trade Winds” 


Winds” list has been constantly ex- 
panding through the following means — 

(a) We automatically add to 
the “Trade Winds”’ list the names 
of preferred commercial prospects 
whom we are soliciting for busi- 
ness either in Cleveland or outside 
of Cleveland. 

(b) We also add the names of 
those people who write to us, un- 
solicited, requesting to be put on 
the ““Trade Winds” mailing list, 
provided their business standing 
or occupation is such as to make 
them logical readers of the maga- 
zine. 

These unsolicited requests have, dur- 
ing the last five years, formed by far 
the largest percentage of the increase in 
**Trade Winds” subscribers —and it is 
because of this fact, more than any 
other, that we judge ““Trade Winds’”’ is 
doing the job it was designed to do.: 

Remember, we make no attempt to 
stimulate ‘Trade Winds’ circulation 
by any propaganda or direct advertis- 
ing. The people who write in to us 
asking for “Trade Winds’ do it be- 
cause they have seen a copy in a 
friend’s office and admired it — because 
someone else in their line of business 
has seen ““Trade Winds” and recom- 
mended it to them — because they have 
seen some comment concerning ““Trade 
Winds” in a newspaper or magazine — 
or even because ““Trade Winds” has 
been suggested to them by a research 
bureau or an economist. 


AN interesting study was made of 

such letters which came in to the 
Union Trust Company during a period 
of eleven months from January 1 to 
December 1, 1929. 

During that period 198 companies, 
organizations or individuals of major 
importance, outstanding in the field of 
industry or economics, requested to 
be put on the “Trade Winds” mail- 
ing list. 

Of this total of 198, 50 requests came 
from industrial and mercantile estab- 
lishments, most of whom were of na- 
tional size and more than ordinary 
prominence. The first ten, for instance, 
taking them in alphabetical order, were 
American Department Stores, Andrews 
Steel Company, the Barrett Company, 
Cadillac Motor Car Company, Coca 
Cola Company, E. I. DuPont 
deNemours & Company, Fisher Body 
Corporation, the Fleischmann Com- 
pany, Frigidaire Corporation, and 
Henry C. Garrott Inc. Forty-eight re- 
quests came from banks and invest- 
ment houses; 25 from colleges and 
other educational institutions; 16 from 
trade associations and research bu- 
reaus; 23 from advertising agencies and 


(Continued from page 16) 


publications, and 36 from miscellane- 
ous sources. 

The caliber of the executives who 
wrote the letters requesting ‘Trade 
Winds” subscriptions is significant. 
The titles of these men include comp- 
troller, sales manager, manager of 
foreign division, president, manager of 
marketing department, editor of publi- 
cations, librarian, credit manager, gen- 
eral manager, advertising manager, 
trust officer, cashier, vice-president, 
auditor, treasurer, economist, research 
manager, professor, director of business 
education, circulation manager, en- 
gineer, statistician, etc. In practically 
every case the request originated from 
an individual sufficiently high in the 
organization that he represented so 
that his opinion might be presumed to 
carry some weight within the counsels 
of that organization. 

The letters from colleges and uni- 
versities showed almost without varia- 
tion that these requests originated be- 
cause professors or instructors wanted 
‘Trade Winds” to use in connection 
with classroom work in courses in 
economics, business administration, etc. 


N addition to letters specifically ask- 

ing to be put on the “Trade Winds” 
mailing list, there also came in during 
the same eleven months period above 
referred to, 109 requests for special 
issues of ‘““‘Trade Winds.” Naturally, 
such requests for specific issues were 
immediately filled, and in some cases, 
where it seemed justifiable, the names 
of these correspondents were added to 
the permanent mailing list. 

Another gauge of the reader interest 
of the material published in ‘‘Trade 
Winds” is the extent to which com- 
ments upon, or excerpts from, this ma- 
terial, are published in newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country. 

To further such publicity regarding 
“Trade Winds,” our publicity depart- 
ment sends out, just previous to publi- 
cation, advance proofs of “Trade 
Winds” articles, and also brief sum- 
maries of these articles, to some thou- 
sand newspapers and magazines, all 
the way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Financial editors apparently find 
these advance releases well suited to 
their purposes—for during the year 
1929 ‘*Trade Winds” received fully 
20,000 column inches of publicity. This 
ranged all the way from the Wall Street 
Journal and the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle to paragraphs in farm 
papers, small town papers, and the 
like. 

Note that publicity of this nature, 
commenting upon or reprinting ex- 
cerpts from ‘““Trade Winds,” accom- 


plishes much the same purpose as does 
the actual publication of ‘Trade 
Winds” itself —inasmuch as it creates 
the opinion, in the mind of the reader, 
that the Union Trust Company is an 
outstanding commercial banking insti- 
tution, well grounded in business facts, 
and keeping abreast of the trends of 
the times. 

Furthermore, through this method of 
merchandising ““Trade Winds” in ad- 
vance in newspapers and periodicals, 
the number of people whose minds are 
influenced through ““Trade Winds’’ is 
multiplied a thousandfold. In one 
month, for instance, the conclusions 
drawn by ““Trade Winds” with respect 
to a certain industry may be brought 
to the attention not merely of the 
readers of ““Trade Winds’’ itself, but 
also to the attention of the readers of 
at least 200 other publications. 

The above paragraphs have largely 
to do with developing bank prestige in 
the national field. But there is much 
to show that “Trade Winds” is also 
effective in holding the good will of 
local present bank customers, which, 
ot course, still form the backbone of 
the “Trade Winds” list. 

Naturally we do not hear often from 
this type of subscribers, concerning 
“Trade Winds,” to any great extent, 
for they have little occasion to write 
letters to us on the subject. We can 
judge their reaction only by casual 
comments, and by the complaints 
which immediately arise in case, for 
some reason, they fail to receive their 
issues of “Trade Winds” regularly. 

Now and then, however, an instance 
happens which strengthens our belief 
in ‘Trade Winds” as a tangible aid to 
present customers in the conduct of 
their businesses. A few months ago an 
old customer of ours called the adver- 
tising department and said in sub- 
stance, “I just want to tell you that 
that second article in the current issue 
of “Trade Winds’ meant something to 
me in actual terms of dollars and cents. 
I am in the line of business covered by 
that article —I wasn’t quite sure which 
way to jump, and ‘Trade Winds’ gave 
me the answer.” 


T? sum up, therefore —we have come 

to the conclusion, after eight years of 
experimentation, that for this bank a 
monthly business magazine of the type 
of ‘““Trade Winds” is a most valuable 
advertising medium. 

Whether such a magazine would be 
of value to another bank would de- 
pend upon the bank’s size, circum- 
stances, advertising budget, and type 
of customer and prospect. Because 


such a magazine is of benefit to this 
bank, it does not necessarily follow 
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Thirty-seven 


Actual size 
9%" x 9,” 
convenient 


for filing. 


HE real test of any Safety Paper is in its use. 

So write for the Book of Specimen Checks 
on Hammermill Safety and test the paper for 
yourself. 

Write on Hammermill Safety with pen and 
ink. Your pen will glide smoothly over the sur- 
face without scratching or feathering. Erase your 
writing either chemically or mechanically and 
see how apparent the alteration becomes. Fold 
the paper back and forth, crease it with your 
thumb nail — it does not split or crack. Put one 
of the checks through a properly adjusted check- 
writing machine or a typewriter, the fibres are 
strong and will not cut through. 

In the book you will observe that the light 
colors of Hammermill Safety aid legibility and 
lend themselves to artistic combinations of de- 
sign and ink, pleasing to the eye. 

These qualities are the result of fifteen years of 


Hammermill Safety Paper 


for Your Checks 


This book contains 
specimen checks from 
prominent banks, 
blank sheets for dum- 
my purposes, fuil in- 
formation on standard 
and special colors and 

surface designs. — 


Hammermill experience in making Safety Paper 
and producing that paper complete in one Mill 
(pulp, paper and sensitizing) under Laboratory 
supervision. 

Large-scale production and standard manu- 
facturing methods make the cost of Hammermill 
Safety Paper moderate. To specify it and use it 
permits a material saving without any sacrifice 
of quality. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send me the book of specimen 
checks on HamMMERMILL SAFety Paper. 


Attach to your bank letterhead. 
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Silent Automatic 


the Success 
: Its Dealers 


Silent Automatic franchise, the 
richest of fields for their labors. 
They are “cashing in” on their 
efforts and ability as they could 
in no other similar organization. 
Dealer sales this year are 54% 
ahead of 1929. 


= 


HEN you consider that 

Silent Automatic is the 
world’s largest producer of domestic 
oil burners, the almost unbroken 
record of unusual success estab- 
lished by “Silent” dealers is 
readily understood. Their sales 
volumes ...and profits... are 
naturally large, for they sell a 
superior product and they get 
genuine factory cooperation. 


Of course, the men who are 
successful “Silent” dealers are 
out-of-the-ordinary .. . men of 
standing in their communities 
. .. men of exceptional capabili- 
ties. In short, they are “in 
step” with the entire Silent 
Automatic organization. 


If there are, among your clients, 
men who are prepared to reap 
the biggest possible harvest from 
a Silent Automatic dealership, 
we shall be glad to give them 
all the facts on our Dealer Plan. 


These dealers have found, in the 


SILENT AUTOMATIC CORPORATION 
12001 East Jefferson Avenue - Detroit, Michigan 


UTOMATIC 


THE NOISELESS OIL BURNER 


(345) 


Made by the World’s Largest Producer of Domestic Oil Burners 
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that every bank should get out a 
magazine. This is a matter which each 
bank must decide for itself. In the 
case of the Union Trust, however, it 
seems definitely proved that “Trade 
Winds” is working in the direction of 
creating good will toward the bank in 
the minds of present customers and 
future prospects, and also selling the 
public in general the idea that this 
bank is an outstanding institution in 
the financial field, fully informed as to 
current business developments, and 
alert to the needs of the business of 
today. 


The Ever-Present Risk 
in Endorsements 


(Continued from page 34) 


he identify himself as the Tenth Avenue 
Garage? The remedy in such a case is 
to telephone his own bank to verify 
that he is the sole proprietor of the 
establishment. But what if Bill Smith 
endorses the check, correctly enough, 
“Tenth Avenue Garage, per Bill 
Smith,” gives it to his iceman or boot- 
legger and the latter presents it for 
encashment? Your only course is to 
refuse it, even if it is your own cashier’s 
check. 

There is one point though; when 
such items are presented by honest- 
looking workmen who patently do not 
understand your endorsement problem 
—when, in short, the presentor is an 
ignorant type of man-—it is usually 
safe to let down the bars. His ignorance 
is a point in his favor, for alas it is the 
ignorant who are the most honest, at 
least in their banking transactions. 

The last kind of risk to be considered 
is that involved in prior endorsements 
on all checks deposited. In this matter 
a banker has to trust his customers; 
they, particularly his retail customers, 
are carrying on a little check-cashing 
business of their own all the time, and 
in the course of business a banker 
has to accept on deposit anything that 
the customer has accepted. Of course 
you can “hold funds” on out-of-town 
checks and that sort of thing, but my 
point is that you have to assume that 
your customer is not himself fraudu- 
lent or a party to a fraud. If a prior 
endorsement subsequently turns out 
to be a forgery, that is just your cus- 
tomer’s hard luck. 

Wherefore, it behooves you to know 
something about the antecedents of all 
your customers, borrowing or non- 
borrowing, even the meanest. 


Pfudd, pfudd, pfudd! 
Screetch, scrawtch, scrutch ! 
We need four lines to fill this column 
And these are just that much. 
— Guaranty News. 
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They didn’t call it 


“PLANNED 


... but they sensed the difference 
in West Town State service 


HEY couldn’t see behind the scenes 
i . . the hundreds of Chicagoans 
who crowded through the doors of their 
new West Town State Bank. It was 
the cheerful appearance they talked 
about ... the low, friendly cages. 


But it wasn’t long before they 
sensed something different in the serv- 
ice. A little more speed in shortening 
the line at each wicket. A litthe more smoothness in 
putting each transaction through. 


This wasn’t imagination .. . it was planned. Back of | 


we 


wy 


A Marrer OF Seconps to verify a signature 
with every name in plain sight in the Postindex 


Visible File . . . and the telephone on a revolv- 
ing stand to flash O.K. or “hold”’ to any part 
of the bank. 


Deposirors SEE Waar A West Town TELLER looks 
like . ..no bars obstruct the view. Counter screen 
executed by Art Metal. 


l 

7 * What 

- PLANNED 

EQUIPMENT 

| is 

Planned Equipment 
y is equipment that is ™ 
: gn . his own domain . . for every 

- related piece by piece bookkeeper in the West Town 
to function asa 
smoothly operating Art Metal bookkeeper’s desk. 
whole in your bank. 
Art Metal offers you 
this service, backed 
by its forty years of 

experience. 

BRONZE AND STEEL 
. VAULT GRILLES, 


Thirty-nine 


In Anp Out Or Tue Sare wheels the paying teller’s bus, 
dollars, pennies, quarters, nickels stored on its safety-locked, 
fire-resistant shelves, 


every swift-working operation in the new West Town 
bank is a long series of careful plans. Bank officials’ 
plans. Architects’ plans. And Art Metal PLANNED 
EQUIPMENT.* 


The Art Metal engineer considers each bank as an 
individual problem. He studies its needs. Consults its 
officers. Selects from the hundreds of items in the Art 
Metal line exactly that equipment which will serve the 
bank best. Arranges it to save time, conserve space. 


That’s why the Art Metal engineer is a good man to 
call in when you build .. . remodel . . . rearrange. And 
not only then! Drop us a line right now if a slowpoke 
operation holds up proceedings anywhere in your bank. 


Art 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 


INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, COUNTERS, CAGES, 
BRONZE DOORS, BANK SCREENS, DESKS, SAFES AND FILES 
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©x. of the many interesting m UNION TRUSTa. 


vistas in the largest single 


CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world— 


‘Resources over $300,000,000 
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What Can We Pay for 
Trust Business? 


(Continued from page 9) 


remuneration is so small as hardly to 
be attractive to anyone with any 
influence. The average recommended 
for voluntary trusts, having a present 
value of around $15 per thousand, is 
10 cents per thousand; and for wills 
5 cents per thousand. 

With the reservations we have made, 
we can now state what we have con- 
cluded to be the amount necessary to 
obtain a healthy volume of new busi- 
ness for our institution. 

An investigation shows that solicitors 
in other lines of business receive from 
20 to 25 per cent of the profit on the 
business. Of course, this profit is 
realized at or before the payment of 
the commission. 

We have placed our salesmen on a 
definite production basis, and it is 
working out with mutual satisfaction 
to all. There are difficulties that are 
encountered and must be solved before 
this can be done, but that is another 
story. Suffice it to say that we pay a 
definite per cent of the present value 
ot each piece of business obtained, and 
the remuneration is based solely there- 
on. We have had no difficulty in 
obtaining the highest class of men on 
this basis because it is fair. Further- 
more, it results in increased interest of 
the men in the new business policies, 
and a raising of the standard of the 
individual items. 

At the present time the expense of 
advertising and executive overhead are 
only indirectly included in our cost of 
new business obtained by solicitors, 
because “‘over-the-counter’’ business is 
such as to bring our total solicitation 
cost down to less then 15 per cent of 
the present value of all new business. 
If the solicited items cost us less than 
25 per cent of their present value, we 
are content. 

To an auditor, accustomed to relying 
upon the accuracy of figures, the charts 
of values will no doubt seem to be 
mere guesses, since they are still 
necessarily based upon some assump- 
tions which we have been compelled 
to make in the absence of actual facts, 
but we feel that we have made suf- 
ficient progress to base some of our 
policies thereon. In any event, they 
are probably better than no values 
at all. 


The Repealed Statute 


STOCKHOLDER in a Massachu- 
setts bank being sued for statutory 
liability, showed that the statute cre- 
ating the liability had been repealed. 
But the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court ruled against him in the case of 
Farmers vs. Jenks. —M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


PROTECTION 


DIEBOLD-LAKE ERIE GAS 


DAY... 


A DIEBOLD BANK VAULT 


NIGHT 


IEBOLD VAULTS close banks to ban- 

dits at night—now Diebold-Lake 
Erie Tear Gas disarms bandits in broad 
daylight! At night crooks despair of 
opening a Diebold Vault Door when it 
is closed and fully checked. They have 
thrown away their electric arcs and their 
nitroglycerine, and use firearms instead. 
Nowthey are daylight bandits—dangerous 
fellows, that take a bank unawares while 
its vaults are open and its valuables un- 
locked. Armed to the teeth, they’re a 
menace to LIFE as well as property. 


Diebold has turned its attention to 
BANK PROTECTION EVEN WHILE THE 
DIEBOLD VAULT DOOR IS OPEN. To- 


day, with harmless but effective tear gas, 
we protect banks, their property, em- 
ployees, and patrons against bandits. 
This tear gas renders the bandit helpless 
instantly, and keeps him that way until 
the police arrive. 


The Diebold-Lake Erie Tear Gas instal- 
lationis so arranged that it will completely 
cover the room in a fewseconds. Anyteller 
can set it off—even with his hands above 
his head. The bandit is captured then and 
there. No oneis hurt. No money is lost. 


Diebold-Lake Erie Tear Gas by day— Diebold 
Bank Vault by night. Write for booklet on tear 


| We now present 24-hour bank protection— | 
gas installation and full particulars. 


Safe and Lock Company, Canton, Ohio 


Seventy Years 


of Bank Serviee 
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CLEVELAND city light 


that circles the globe 


Twenty arc lights in 1879 cast 
their bluish-white brilliance over 
the Public Square of Cleveland 
—the first successful test in- 
stallation of electric street light- 
ing system in the United States. 

Little could the amazed Cleve- 
landers of that day foresee the 
stream of electric lamps going 
from the Cleveland district to all 
the world to uphold the city’s 
reputation as a “city of light.” 
Both in research and in actual 
production of electric lamp bulbs 


The 


Largest 


the Cleveland district holds the 
center of the stage today. 

This activity, coupled with 
pre-eminence in the manufacture 
of storage batteries, vacuum 
cleaners, generators, motors, 
trucks, and electric carbons, 
makes Cleveland an important 
link in the chain of national 
electrical equipment manufac- 
ture which contributes so largely 
today to the comfort and free- 
dom of modern life. 

An important link also in the 


National 


chain of business activity which 
helps to build and maintain 
Cleveland’s industrial greatness 
is the financial service of the 
Central United National Bank 
. . . largest national bank in the 
state of Ohio. 

Complete banking experience 
gives the Central United a broad 
ability to co-operate on a wide 
range of problems from the pro- 
tection of individual savings to 
the handling of funds for a busi- 
ness international in scope. 


CENTRAL UNITED 


NATIONAL BANK of Cleveland 
Bank in 


Ohio 
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Romance of Banking in 
India 


(Continued from page 23) 


The Joint-Stock Banks 


All banks registered under the Indian 
Companies Act are called joint-stock 
banks, whatever the nature of their 
business may be. The earliest in the 
field was the Agra and United Services 
Bank which was founded in July, 1833, 
for the benefit of the members of the 
civil and military services of the state. 
Between that year and 1860 a dozen 
ventures were floated, half the number 
of which were, however, soon ship- 
wrecked. Speculation, trading by the 
banks’ agents with the banks’ money, 
notorious irregularities and frauds 
and lack of effective audit were some 
of the causes of the holocaust. About 
the failure of one of them, the Benares 
Bank, an authority remarks: ‘“‘The 
whole history of the bank reads like a 
bucket shop circular. The directors 
held out promises that could not be 
realized, and the delusion was main- 
tained by prevarication.” 


HE latter half of the nineteenth cen- 

tury witnessed the inauguration of 
several important banks throughout 
the country. Of these the most notable 
was the Allahabad Bank started in 
1865 under European management 
with its Head Office at Allahabad, 
which was later transferred to Cal- 
cutta. The bank has had a successful 
career and occupies a conspicuous 
position in the banking system of the 
country. In 1921 the Peninsula and 
Oriental Banking Corporation acquired 
a controlling interest in this institu- 
tion. Another powerful bank started 
under European management was the 
Alliance Bank of Simla which after 
a useful career of nearly half a century 
was also taken into liquidation, one 
more victim of reckless manage- 
ment and incompetent direction. The 
first purely Indian banking enterprise 
on the principle of limited liability 
was that of the Oudh Commercial 
Bank, established in 1881 and con- 
ducting its business on safe lines up 
to this day, though on a small scale. 
The next notable Indian concern was 
the Punjab National Bank, founded 
in 1894, mainly through the efforts of 
that veteran Indian banker, Lala 
Harkishen Lal, the versatile business 
man and pioneer of banking and in- 
dustry in Punjab. The bank has sev- 
eral branches in the country and 
has done a good deal to promote 
banking in Upper India, but it has 
been losing ground recently. 

Among the Indian banks that sprang 
up during the early years of this cen- 
tury, the most notable is the Bank of 
India, a bank that rests securely on 
honest and_ efficient management 


«sae 


We used to supply only our 
largest depositors with checks 
made on la Monte National 
Safety Paper. But we found 
that a variety of check forms 
. . . different sizes, shapes and 
colors . . . were confusing .. . 
And we lost the advertising and 
good-will value that a single, 
attractive check form can create. 

So we changed to La Monte 
for all of our checks. And our 
total order was large enough 
to warrant incorporating our 
emblem into the paper, so that 
we now have a distinctly in- 
dividual check—one that is 
pleasing to us . . . and, more 


important, to our customers. 


If you're facing this same confusion 
of multiple forms, we'll gladly help 
you to eliminate it. Let us prepare 
for you, free of cost, a sketch show- 
ing how well your emblem would 
look in La Monte National Safety 
Paper. A letter—and a sample of 
your emblem—is all that we need. 

George la Monte & Son, 61 
Broadway, New York. 


Forty-three 


SO WE CHANGED 
TO LA MONTE... 


LA.MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 


FOR CHECKS 


FREE—An unusual 
sample book of checks, L-6, made 


on la Monte National Safety Paper. 
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SPEED RECORDS ARE NEVER 
MADE ON A Muppy TRACK 


VEN a thoroughbred with the endowment 
ze of a Man O' War demands favorable 
i conditions to demonstrate his championship 

qualities. When it’s “weather fair, track fast,” 
. he’s sure to wing his way down in front at 
2 the finish line. 
< Simplified trust accounting also demands favor- 
able conditions to demonstrate its maximum 
efficiency and economy to your Trust Depart- 
ment. It requires proper records equipment 
... Of the high caliber supplied by M*<Bee. 


: MSBee manufactures all forms and equipment 
ey, for Burroughs Simplified Trust System, and 
M‘Bee representatives throughout the country 
as are already trained in installing and servicing 
them. 


Each item is unconditionally guaranteed, yet 
costs no more than the ordinary kind. Call 
your local M‘Bee office, or write direct. 


Binder Company Byes 
General Offices < 
Athens, Ohio 


Accountinc Recorns Equipment 
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reinforced by the intelligence and vigi- 
lance of a resourceful and powerful 
directorate. It was started in the 
year 1906 and is today the most popu- 
lar and the most prosperous joint- 
stock bank in Western India. The 
Central Bank of India, which, unlike 
the Bank of India, is a purely Indian 
managed bank, may be regarded as the 
biggest joint-stock bank since its 
amalgamation with the Tata Indus- 
trial Bank, having a paid up capital of 
Rs.1,68,00,000 ($6,132,000), against 
Rs.1,00,00,000 ($3,650,000) of the 
Bank of India. It has, however, fallen 
on evil days with the result that its re- 
serve of Rs.1,00,00,000 ($3,650,000) 
had to be shown in the balance sheet 
for the last year as a reserve and con- 
tingencies fund. 

The People’s Bank of Northern 
India, which was established in 1925, 
is another joint-stock bank that de- 
serves to be mentioned. It has fifteen 
branches distributed throughout north- 
ern and western India and gives in- 
dications of a virile institution. A pe- 
culiar feature of this institution is that 
it consists of ten permanent directors 
and six ordinary directors. 


AMONG the other important joint- 

stock banks may be mentioned the 
Bank of Baroda and the Bank of 
Mysore, interesting experiments of 
banks working under the patronage 
of two enlightened Indian States, both 
answering a useful purpose and con- 
tributing materially to the extension 
of credit facilities and the growth of 
banking in the territories of their re- 
spective states as well as the British 
territories where they have opened 
their branches. 

In addition to these banks there are 
the Post Office Savings Banks. The 
deposits are treated as unfunded debt 
and no reserve is therefore kept against 
these deposits. There are also co- 
operative credit banks which, though 
rendering a very useful service, have 
not yet developed their activities to 
such an extent as to occupy an impor- 
tant position in the banking system of 
the country. Side by side with the 
organization of the modern banking 
institutions, there is in operation the 
indigenous system of banking, as we 
have seen in the previous article, an 
organization for which there is no 
parallel in other parts of the world. 

The business of the banks in India 
is confined to two of the three principal 
functions of banks. They hold de- 
posits and lend money or discount bills. 
The third function of issuing bank 
notes was withdrawn by Government 
in 1862. The control of currency 
therefore rests in Government. There 
is no industrial bank, no central bank, 
and the question now under investi- 
gation is how to improve upon the 
existing organization. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Showing the Mosler Night 

Deposit Safe as used by 

The National City Bank 
of New York 


The ACew 
MOSLER NIGHT DEPOSIT SAFE 


with the Bank’s Seal 


By day this new bronze Night Deposit Safe and seal advertise your ability to 
offer complete service every hour of the day. By night it is a convenience 
for your depositors. 


If you have no seal of your own, we will furnish an appropriate seal in which 
your name can be incorporated. 


The design of this Night Deposit Safe is meeting the approval of architects and 
bankers, because it enhances the beauty of a building and is designed in accord- 
ance with the Underwriters’ requirements for the best insurance rating. 


Our engineers are always ready to cooperate with you in rendering advice or 


‘ estimates. Prices and further details cheerfully given on request. 


Mosler has meant Safes and Safety for more than 75 years 


The Mosler Safe Co. Mostar sare co.” 


TheLargest Builders of Vaults and Safes inthe World il 


Kindly furnish full information concerning 
your new Night Deposit Safe. 


FACTORIES (Fo HAMILTON, OHIO ‘ 
. ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO | : DALLAS KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES _— 
NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY Bank 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND ; SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE : See 
TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA Address 
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Earliest type 
of fire engine used 
in America 


Cy 


THE BURROUGHS 


One Way to Reduce Overhead 


—_— unfortunate aspect of most plans to reduce 
overhead is that they require a considerable 
initial capital investment. 

There is one major item of property ownership 
overhead that may be reduced appreciably and 
safely —and with no initial investment. It is the 


The sole aim and the one authentic measure of 
the ability of mutual management, is to furnish 
sound insurance at the lowest possible cost to the 
insured. 

Mutual Fire Insurance has served American 
property owners for 178 years. Few periods in that 


item of fire insurance. 

Thousands of property owners, 
corporations, estates, partnerships 
and individuals are turning to 
ae strong, legal reserve, mutual fire 
3} insurance companies for the safety 
is and saving they offer. A mutual 
| corporation is under no compulsion 
to make profits for stockholders— 
for there are no stockholders. 


pes 


FEDERATION OF 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion pany was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the remaining companies— 


9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 


MUTUAL 
COMPANIES 


time have presented so definite and 
practical a need for its saving and 
service. 

A booklet is available on request. 
It will help any property owner to 
judge of the merits of the various 
types of fire insurance carriers. 
Address Mutual Fire Insurance, 
Room 2203-D, 180 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


FIRE 
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Control Expenses 


(Continued from page 27) 


the general ledger is not closed monthly, 
simply subtract the total of the expense 
account at the close of the previous 
month. 


Comparisons Provided by 
Monthly Report 


After the ledger is balanced, a de- 
partmental expense report can easily 
be prepared (Exhibit D). Simply take 
off the total of each column in the 
expense ledger and write the name of 
the expense account opposite it. The 
report can be made more valuable by 
adding some statistics regarding each 
department. The number of em- 
ployees, the volume of work units 
handled, and the earnings of some de- 
partments, such as trust, bond, and 
collections, will be found very 
interesting. 

The compilation of such statistics 
neéd not prove burdensome. The count 
of items handled should be made by 
the department handling them. Transit 
and clearing items can be counted by 
the tape method. Lines on the teller’s 
proof sheet can be numbered when 
printed, and the daily total checks 
cashed can be quickly determined. 
These totals should be listed daily on a 
report form and delivered to the ex- 
pense clerk at the end of the month 
after it has been totaled and averaged 
for the month (Exhibit E). 


Productive Efficiency Measured 


A study of the figures will probably 
be astonishing, because of what it is 
costing to operate some departments. 
It may be found that while the volume 
of postings in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment has remained constant, the ex- 
pense has increased 20 per cent. If the 
increase occurred in the salary item, 
officers know where corrective measures 
need to be applied. 

If items handled in the transit de- 
partment have increased 20 per cent in 
volume and expenses have not in- 
creased, this department has improved 
its productive efficiency. If it keeps 
constantly improving, it will gradually 
reach the highest point of efficiency. It 
is advisable to make comparisons with 
other banks, and the banker with a cost 
system is in a position to discuss pro- 
duction and costs intelligently. 

There are definite production stand- 
ards which various departments can 
measure up to. For example, a book- 
keeper, alternating on a set of state- 
ments, paying all endorsements and 
filing all checks, can easily attain a 
standard of 16,000 postings a month. 
I have seen operators handle 19,000 
without overwork. While local condi- 
tions will have some bearing on pro- 


Keeping telephone service 


abreast of the times 


THE READINESS of the 
Bell System to meet changing 
needs reflects alert manage- 
ment and flexible personnel. 
This has a significance to 
investors beyond the actual 
revenue from new fields of 
activity. It indicates a spirit 
of dynamic growth. 

The telephone typewriter 
is a useful tool of business at 
the modern tempo, putting 
distant cities at the typist’s 
finger tips. It makes possible 


written messages to as many 
points as desired, sent simul- 
taneously by wire. 

Shore to ship telephony il- 
lustrates the Bell System aim 
to help people, wherever they 
may be, keep within tele- 
phone reach. 

Hook-ups over long dis- 
tance telephone wires give ra- 
dio broadcasts national scope. 

May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, Bell Telephone 
Securities’? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 


duction figures, nevertheless the 


NGS BANKING 


AS 
Additional information without obligation upon request 


STANDARD SAVINGS SERVICE, Inc. 
107 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our Pass Book System installed and 
operated in schools and banks by us 
in every size and kind of community, 
including all supplies and all service at 
very reasonable cost to banks. 


Our plan is attractive to teachers and 
students. It is simple of operation both 
in schools and banks and has been ap- 
proved by well known bankers and 
educators. The stimulation of personal 
interest in the growth of accounts and 
keeping the system in a healthy condition 
is produced by methods that are dis- 
tinctive of our plan. 
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TORCH PROOF Te’ BLAST PROOF 


Nic 

SHOcKPRoor A\lso_ FIRE PROOF 
Means a 


LARGER Bank Vault 


for Your Investment 


an 


At no greater cost than that of the small all-steel 
vaults of other days, the banking house can now 
have a larger vault, built the Steelcrete way. Not 
only larger, but a stronger vault, that within all 
practical limits is proof against cutting flame, 
fire, drill, explosives and shock—the most com- 
plete protection known to engineering science. 


Steelcrete vaults protect the resources of some 
of the greatest financial institutions in America. 
They may be adapted to any size of bank. Your 
local contractor and architect insure perfect 
construction. 


Send for the FACTS about Bank Vaults—the Thi ' 
is partially-concreted 


: section of Steelcrete shows 
results of tests, and certified endorsements from ie dans, teas 


. : : armor mat that greets fe- 
bankers and architects who thoroughly investi- mat greets fe- 


—walls, fl - 

gated before selecting the Steelcrete Bank Vault Situte 50% ofthe area sub: 
ject to attack, and need 

System. tection equal to that o the 
vault door. 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Branches: Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago New York Buffalo Detroit 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for View Guards... Industrial Mesh for Safety Guards and Partitions 
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efficiency of many departments can be 
closely gauged. 


Psychological Effect Beneficial 


The control afforded by such an ex- 
pense report is usually amazing. It 
creates a healthy stimulus, once officers 
and department heads know that their 
production and expenses are being 
studied. This psychological effect is 
usually very great. Watching produc- 
tion and expenses becomes a game in 
which all participate. 


Basis for Budgets and Unit Costs 


Some banks do not carry expense or 
cost accounting beyond this point. 
However, here is an excellent founda- 
tion on which to start a departmental 
budget system. Budget figures can be 
shown on each expense report and com- 
pared with actual performance — 
whether expenses are over or under 
the budget allowance. 

It is now a simple matter to find per 
item costs. For example, in the transit 
department, divide the total number 
of items handled into the total expenses 
of the department. This will give the 
direct per item cost of handling an 
item. If the bank has a distributing de- 
partment, the direct per item cost of 
handling the transit item in the depart- 
ment must be added to the direct cost 
per item in the transit department. 
This gives the total direct cost per item 
of the transit items. In a similar man- 
ner the bank can arrive at the direct 
per item costs of clearings, collections 
and loans. 


Include Overhead and Service Costs 


There is only one further step —an 
allocation of general overhead which is 
set up as a separate group, and also an 
allocation of the cost of service depart- 
ments (Exhibit F). The general over- 
head group and the cost of all service 
departments, such as purchasing, sten- 
ographic, personnel, addressograph, 
filing, mailing and auditing, must be 
prorated to the operating departments. 

Overhead and service department 
costs must be included when analyzing 
accounts or determining the service 
charges necessary to give a profit on 
any particular class of items handled. 

To prorate these costs is not difficult. 
The addressograph department can tell 
for which departments it spends its 
time. If not, let them keep a daily time 
sheet for a period of time and establish 
percentages. In similar manner per- 
centages for prorating filing, mail and 
audit departments can be arrived at. 
If there is a personnel department, the 
number of employees or salaries in each 
operating department will serve as a 
basis; or if a janitor’s department, its 
cost can be prorated on the basis of the 
number of square feet occupied by each 
operating department. 

With the exception of taxes and the 
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Had Those Figures... 


“ 


a J ust three sheets 
of cost figures clipped together 
...Funny they should get mis- 
laid... luse’em nearly every day 
..-Could almost read ’em from 
memory...Should be in with 
this batch of income statements 
.-- No; those are the sales sum- 
maries ... And those are the 
monthly production schedules 
.--Don’t want to lose those, 
either... Now let’s see...” 

Do you ever get held up in the 
middle of an important trans- 
action because some essential 
piece of every-day working data has 
got itself obstinately mislaid — acci- 
dentally stuck to another sheaf of 
papers or shoved under a blotter? 

Get the Loose Leaf ring book habit. A 
set of neat, solid leather ring books will 
keep your working data all compactly 
arranged just where you want it— 
monthly reports of finances, sales, pro- 
duction—essential data on your own or- 
ganization, your customers’, your trade 
—all conveniently classified in tabbed 
divisions, ready for instant reference. 


National Metal Hinge Ring Books 
make ideal working tools for the busy 
executive. Made with solid leather 
covers, steel-hinged for durability and 
flexibility where ordinary ring books 
give out first. Moulded fibre back, col- 
ored and grained to match the leather, 
prevents scuffing. Ball-bearings make 
oval-sections, polished steel rings open 
wide at the touch of a thumb lever. 
Obtainable from your stationer, with 
celluloid tab indexes and with fillers 
in a variety of rulings. 


Get the Ring Book Habit 


National 


Steel Hinge Ring Books 
Speed Up Executive Work 


National Blank Book Company 


BOUND BOOKS - 


LOOSE LEAF - 


VISIBLE RECORDS 


MACHINE BOOKKEEPING EQUIPMENT 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO. 
Dept. 6-X Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send me, without obligation, 
your booklet, “The Modern Business 
Office” —a step-by-step trip through 
a typical business office showing how 
not only ring books but many other 
devices can be applied to save a firm’s 
time and money. 


Perhaps you would also be interested 
in one of the booklets below. Check 
which. 


O Organized Facts (4 parts) 
0 266 Places for Visible Equipment 
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Better work is done 
when the mind is free 
from agitation by per- 
sonal discomforts. 
Good blinds add to 
productive effort. An 
office in the Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio, Build- 
ers Exchange Building, 
Cleveland. 


IR and sunlight pour into window openings like water 
through an opening in a dam in uncontrolled 
‘volume. 


But break up this torrent, diffuse it, and you gain all the 
advantages of adequate light and ventilation without the 
objectionable features of glare and drafts. 


See how Victoria Venetians with their true, even slats 
(readily adapted to any angle desired) break up the light, 
diffuse it. Light enters even the farthest corner. You gain 
the advantages of having all available sunlight and with it, 
ventilation. 


Not expensive either. Victorian Venetian Blinds sell at a 
price that in a few short years represents a very substantial 
saving over any other kind of window equipment. 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
Blinds Since 1894 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


ICTORIA 


VENETIANS 
The Better Blinds— 


NORWALK, OHIO 
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cost of the new business and advertis- 
ing department, all overhead and serv- 
ice department costs should be prorated 
and included in the various per item 
costs. 

In analyzing the cost of deposit ac- 
counts, taxes, the cost of the new busi- 
ness and advertising department and 
of the loan and credit departments 
should be prorated to each account on a 
dollar of deposit basis. Instead of do- 
ing this at the time each account is 
analyzed, some banks segregate such 
costs and deduct them from gross in- 
come before figuring the average rate 
of earnings. This is a simplified pro- 
cedure and accomplishes the same 
result. 

Some banks compute total per item 
costs only occasionally or annually. 
Others do so when they are establishing 
or reviewing service charges. These 
things each bank can determine for it- 
self. However, more accurate cost 
figures are usually obtained when com- 
putations are made monthly. 

With the expense report the banker 
will find that he can feel the operating 
pulse of the institution and have a 
clear picture of expenses and a control 
over operations not otherwise ob- 
tainable. 


The Vice-President’s 
Letter 


(Continued from page 13) 


writing.” ‘Pursuant to yours” is re- 
garded by business correspondents in 
general as the worst possible opening 
of a letter. “And oblige” takes the 
prize for the poorest closing. These 
worn-out formulas still appear in a few 
bank letters. Good letter writers do 
not call every letter a “favor” or an 
“esteemed favor” or a “valued favor.” 
They do not refer to their preceding 
statements as “the above subject” or 
to themselves as “the writer.” They 
never “‘inclose herewith” or ‘“‘attach 
hereto.”” Above all, they never “beg 
to state” or to inquire’”’ or 
to remain.”’ 

The successful letter writer realizes 
that his letter is his representative. 
He realizes that both he and his com- 
pany are judged by the letters that he 
sends out. He is aware that every 
letter makes an impression of some 
kind and affects in some degree the 
prosperity and the prestige of the com- 
pany that sends it. He tries to make 
every letter a builder of good will. As 
a means of accomplishing this result 
he uses the plain, straightforward lan- 
guage of one human being trying to 
convey a message clearly, correctly 
and courteously to another human 
being. He seeks to incorporate into 
every letter the true character and 
spirit of the organization. Into his 
letters he puts his best. 
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CLEARING 


PUTTING FRAUD “on the spot” 


By using Gilbert Safety Bond for your cheeks you have 
the best weapon possible in combating the oe 
cheek manipulators. It is the “plain clothes” guard, 
always the most valuable in combating crime. because 
of its plain, no pattern surface. The delicate coloring 
and chemical treatment cause it to show up the slight- 


est attempt at tampering. 


Write today for sample book showing this new paper 


in many attractive check styles. 


Made by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY. Menasha, Wis. 


Fifty-one 
Ery 
he safest of gpsafety c ech papers 
BETIER PAPERS 
BEST PAPERS/ 
MADE 
FROM 
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‘have its 
Heart 


Above, you see a dead binder that has not yet become a live ledger. 
: It may be a good binder, but it will not come to life until it has its heart 
i installed, its pages put in. And, if those pages are of inferior paper, alas, 
“3 the heart of the ledger will be forever bad. 
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; No ledger is better than its paper-heart. Once your records are down 
on inferior paper, no change in binder, rings, tabs or posts can change 
their career. So be sure the paper-heart installed in your records and 

ledgers is sound. 


DEFENDUM 
LEDGER 


Your stationer knows that good rag fibers felted without hurry into high-grade 
ledger paper make for endurance, for writing and erasing qualities, for breaking 
strength, for folding strength without cracking. 


He knows that is the kind of ledger paper accountants and auditors insist on. He 
knows the only ledger paper that is good enough at heart is the kind that stands 
up under the long grueling usage without breaking, furring, fuzzing, or losing its 
surface and your figures along with it. 


Your stationer knows Defendum Ledger, and the years of service it 
has given to American business. 


fy A National Standard for Ledger Leaves and 
Worthwhile Records — Defendum Ledger 


PAPER COMPANY 


Over two thousand tons of good rag ledger paper every year 


Papermakers at HOLYOKE, MASS. for 76 years 
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Canadian Notes and 
Comment 


By G.A.G. 


ANKS located in the busy retail 

sections of the larger cities are 
now faced with the problem of 
having parking space near at hand for 
their customers. ‘‘Milady’’ who drives 
her car on a shopping tour usually 
transacts the family’s banking busi- 
ness at the same time and women as 
a rule do not relish driving in congested 
sections of the city. Realizing the 
importance of this, the Portage and 
Vaughan branch of the Bank of 
Montreal, situated in the heart of the 
shopping district in Winnipeg, has 
prepared an attractive little booklet 
for distribution among its customers, 
showing the location of the bank on a 
map with nearby parking areas plainly 
designated. The strategic proximity 
of the branch to free and unrestricted 
parking spaces is stressed and the 
booklet makes a valuable little guide 
for visitors and tourists. 


* * * 


Officers attached to the branches of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce and 
the Royal Bank of Canada at Flin 
Flon, Manitoba, have the opportunity 
of playing over one of the most un- 
usual golf courses in Canada. The 
Flin Flon is a new mining town situated 
about 600 miles north of Winnipeg 
and golf is played on the most northerly 
and most hazardous course in the 
province. It is sometimes referred to 
as the “‘Million Dollar’ course because 
it is on the rough of the great Flin 
Flon ore body of copper, zinc, gold and 
silver which is being developed by the 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company. 


* * * 


Little expenses, which seem insig- 
nificant to many branch managers, roll 
up to a surprisingly large total when 
the branch returns of 600 or 900 
branches are tabulated at Head Office. 
An executive of a large Canadian bank 
gives an instance of how an apparently 
modest expenditure at each individual 
branch became quite a_ substantial 
item on Head Office books. Some years 
ago an enterprising firm circularized 
Canadian bank branches offering a 
bank holiday sign at a special price of 
$5.00. Although the majority of the 
branches were already equipped with 
a similar display card, the sign, which 
was sent on approval, proved so 
attractive and presented so many new 
features that many of them retained 
it and debited “Charges” account with 
the cost. When the monthly expense 
reports of the branches were received 
at Head Office, it was found that the 
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LIGHT AND 


WITHOUT DRAFT OR GLARE 


— of banks thruout the country have 


found Venetian Blinds the ideal solution to 


the annoyance of glaring sunlight streaming 
thru the windows and interfering with comfort- 
able, efficient work. 


Installed on any windows, large or small, “Kane 
Quality” Venetian Blinds shut out the direct 
rays of the sun, yet admit all the light and air 
desired. In Fall and Winter they let in the air 
without wind, or draft. They are adjusted 


Write for the beautiful new Catalog on “Kane Quality” 
Venetian Blinds or “Kane Quality” Metal and Wood In- 
sect Screens, famous for forty years. 


KANE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANE, PA. 


simply by tilting the slats, to break drafts and 
diffuse the light into mellow softness. They 
make for comfort wherever installed and add to 
the artistic beauty of the treatment of any 


window. 


What’s more, “Kane Quality” Venetian Blinds 
reduce the upkeep costs. They are made of Port 
Orford Cedar which won’t crack, split or warp. 
They are furnished in any color desired . . . are 
easily kept clean and will last indefinitely. 


KANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. F-10, Kane, Pa. 

Please send me complete catalog on 

“Kane Quality” Venetian Blinds 

“Kane Quality” Rustless Insect Screens 


\ Name 
Address 
City. State 
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When you want Durability in mechanical 
accounting forms use 


COUN 


EN LEDGER 


= is the ideal paper for mechanical accounting 
forms because its strength, stiffness and finish 
permits rapid handling in the machine or binder. 

Typacount Ledger is a rag-content paper made 
exclusively for mechanical accounting forms. Ask 
your printer, stationer or lithographer for samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


A family of paper makers for nearly three-quarters of a century 
Leaders in Ledger Papers 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
MEA EMIMEME ME HIWEMEMEM IM EMEMEME 


ontainers 


Xmas Money C 


The Samples 
Quality Line and 
at Prices 
Quantity Upon 
Prices Request 


ARTHUR VON SENDEN COMPANY 
312 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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bank had incurred an unexpected 
expense of $1,750, as approximately 
350 branches had ordered the sign. 
This is one of the reasons why the 
majority of the Canadian chartered 
banks require their branch managers 
to submit proposed special expendi- 
tures of more substantial amounts for 
Head Office approval. The executive 
pointed out that in the matter of 
equipment alone, Head Office can 
place quantity orders at a much lower 
price than could be obtained by indi- 
vidual branches. 


* * * 


“We thought your bank would like 
to be represented among the adver- 
tisers on the Bus Drivers’ Association 
picnic program. Your customer, Mr. 
John Doe, who is our Grand Treasurer, 
suggested that we call on you. Your 
message will circulate among 3,000 
thrifty citizens all of whom have money 
to deposit, etc., etc.” Many Canadian 
and American bankers have sat back 
wearily and politely listened to a 
similar solicitation for space in a 
medium which is of little value to the 
bank from a publicity point of view. 
It is most difficult to create hard and 
fast rules to deal with this form of 
annoyance, for in individual cases it 
may be to the advantage of the bank 
to make a straight donation and 
charge it up to good will. Some of the 
Canadian banks have gone a long way 
in meeting the problem by requiring 
their managers to anticipate their 
donations and subscriptions a year in 
advance. Managers submit a list of 
proposed expenditures of this nature 
to Head Office for approval on certain 
dates each year. Donations not in- 
cluded in the list are dealt with by 
special letter before authority is given 
for the expenditure. 


* * * 


There are many advantages to this 
system. The list as submitted by the 
manager contains the more important 
and meritorious subscriptions. Solici- 
tors who believe in persuading the local 
bank to head every subscription list, 
can be truthfully told that the bank’s 
budget for such donations for the year 
has already been considered and ap- 
proved by Head Office. The profes- 
sional canvasser is thus discouraged 
from the outset. In cases of emer- 
gency where the manager feels that 
the bank should lend its support to 
some loeal enterprise, the manager can 
place the proposal before the sponsors 
and assure them he will use his best 
efforts to obtain special permission for 
the subscription. It has been shown 
by experience that donations given 
under these conditions are appreciated 
all the more, as it is realized by the 
recipients that the bank has made a 
special exception to its rules in order 
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CLEARING HOUSE Fifty-five 
to help along the fund. The fact that 


there is considerable red tape involved | i 
with bank donations, also has a |§ 
| salutary affect on canvassers with | fiaas 
propositions of merit. TO BANKERS 
* * 
Who Contemplate Building 
; With British Columbia’s trade with ries: or Remodelling— 
. the Orient showing substantial growth, | Bias 
; banks in the coast province are keeping | Rage? HOGGSON BROTHERS 
in step with the advance by organiz- | By offer 
ing Oriental departments to handle | 
Oriental business. One of the features Be 1. The Right Start 
of the new branch of the Bank of | fe By a Guaranteed Final Cost, 


var 


based on a careful survey of 
the Bank’s requirements and 
specific plans to meet them. 


2. Guaranteed Quality 


Montreal at Vancouver is a_ well 
' equipped department to serve Oriental 
residents of the city and provide bank- 


: ing facilities for exporters and im- ThroughUndividedRespon- 
porters doing business with western Design, 
countries. Another feature of the % tion, Materials and Tota The Oak Park Trust and > 
new branch, which should be appre- | Savings Bank 
) : ciated by its customers, is a roofed Sane 3. Economy Oak Park, Chicago, III. eh i 
parking area in of the building. Through Experience Designed, and Equipped 
Through Savings in Time: HOGGSON 
: Bank bandits inCanada are adopting | F¥# By Template Plan, Prog- BROTHERS 
more scientific methods in their opera- | 
tions. The latest ruse employed by | Through te 
the gunmen to aid them in obtaining | Bay Materials: By Knowledge 
i } entrance to the bank after hours, is | ig of Sources and Quantity 
f the “Government Inspector’ trick. | chases. 
t A branch bank in Quebec recently 4. Specialized Experience 
received a telephone call from a man In 
i representing himself to be a govern- ps 
. ment auditor who asked permission to “es 
interview the manager shortly after of of 
5 the closing hour to arrange an inspec- satisfactorily completed 
tion. At the appointed time a neatly etek of 
i dressed man carrying a brief case owners is the best proof of 
f was re to the — The our ability to serve you. 
“inspector,”’ however, immediately pro- 
duced a gun and, covering the staff, 


herded them into a wash room and 
bound and gagged the manager. After 
A } scooping up some $8,000 in cash, the 
bandit sauntered out, stopping a 

moment to chat with the chief of 
police who was standing near the bank 
corner. Shortly afterwards he lei- 
surely hailed a taxicab and dis- 
appeared. 


* 


A novel departure in architectural 
and decorative treatment was carried 


; « out in the new Bank of Nova Scotia 
nd ' building which was recently opened NO PASTING TO DO ON 
at Calgary, Alberta. The window The “All Automatic” 
1 _ jambs on the ground floor are splayed 
va and on these splays are carved deco- E ASY SN AP 
| rative panels symbolic of two periods 
in the history of western Canada — COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
before and after the coming of the FILE BOXES 
“ | white man. On one panel is shown a en Your Consideration” 
t | buffalo head and the primitive imple- aeeite: 
v ' ments of the Indian, an Indian head 
. , and, below, a vase with a suggestion 
grain. On the other panel is shown 47 PRICES 
the horse’s head, guns, the cowboy 
: and his Stetson hat and another vase STRAY ER COIN BAG CO. 
‘ overflowing with grain, all symbolic of — New York City 
- Calgary’s history. A more modern California distributor: 
, ; touch is shown in the treatment of Banco Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco | 
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three of the panels placed over the 


large windows. The central panel 

(AULT y the rays of the setting sun in the back- 

ground. The panel on the right con- 


tains a saddle and a lariat as the 
In the 


central motif, supported by ranch 
World’s Largest Building 


fence posts and a background of 

western mountains. A recent period 
HICAGO’s new Merchandise Mart concentrates under one roof 
the wholesaling of hundreds of related lines for the greater con- 


in Alberta’s history is indicated in the 
third panel where oil and oil derricks 

venience of buyers. In this, the world’s largest building, the York 

Vault installed for the 


are depicted rising on the prairies. 
A distinct Canadian motif in decorative 

MERCHANDISE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
offers another example of York preeminence. Commensurate in every 


TRU AU AUAUAUAUAV AV, 


treatment is also in evidence in the 
interior ot the building. 


RY 


way with its surroundings, the combination Safe Deposit and Security ie As the Village Banker 
Vault is built with heavy concrete walls, reinforced, and further forti- S 
fied with a steel lining. The entrance is guarded by doors weighing Fr Ponders 
approximately 23 tons each. There are over 2,000 safe deposit boxes (Continued from page 18) 
ina complete range of sizes and the interior is beautifully finished make friends in that way when merely 
with anespecially designed polished steel ceiling, wall plates and fittings yur f ep tesers ld 
that conform to the latest standard in every respect. ; to see usineéss 10r t € bank wou 
All the engineering skill and experience of the world’s largest vault P fail. ; The little bank’s business is be- 
manufacturer are available to any bank, architect or engineer. 1S coming more and more a _ service 
YORK SAFE & LOCK COMPANY s station —making as much off insurance, 
YORK, PENNA. i writing wills, leases, conveyances, etc., 
12 as off its banking proper. In a rural 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
community during the past few years 
BOSTON the little bank has been handicapped. 
oR A alia, |i, PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES ; Only a part of the farmers have money 
SEATTLE PITTSBURGH ahead; the other part are borrowers. 
ANY 8T. LOUIS MONTREAL : . 
There is not enough in the deposit 


MEW HAVEN PARIS ; account to care for those who would 
HOUSTON HAVANA borrow, and if the bank goes into 
rediscounts, it may be tied up seriously. 
If he calls loans there is indignation and 


charges that he discriminates, with a 

rural banks. ‘We don’t trade at 


et Prairiedale any more since the hard 
vaste road was built so we bank here,’ cus- 
tomers tell us. It is the same story 
everywhere. I do not believe the 
small bank can do much about it— 
except to expand its services as far as 
possible and keep customers because 
of other factors of attraction than 
merely the taking of deposits and 
making loans.” 
a Here and there a rural bank goes 
Vault Engineers but because it just naturally runs out 
of money. There is no chance for 
consolidation; the business is drifting 
away over the hard surface road and 
unless there is a long list of side lines, a 
profit for dividends is out of the ques- 
tion. A few bad loans may wipe out 
the surplus and imperil the capital. 
It becomes a business hazard that 
wears out the patience of the old 
management—and few young men 


FREE SAMPLES 


Write today for free samples of 
special Ames Safety Envelopes used by 
banking institutions everywhere. In- 


luded the f AMESTYLE i i i 
ceded ary the || 4 practices, sven. || want to start in the banking busines 
both sides so that either window may be || With such handicap. Lack of new 
ment Box Envelope, and many others. ee atl st ial blood is likely to do more to reduce the 
Economical, fine-appearing, efficient number of rural banks than any other 
Name Plates, Signs, or factor. 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. Tablets “Are you really going to quit?” I 
Produced by us are attractive. ‘ he 
5S Sudbury St. BOSTON, MASS. ART IN BRONZE CO., Inc., 1631 East 41st St. | | 2Sked my friend at Prairiedale. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO “Oh, no. I get over these uprisings 
and dig in again. There’s some busi- 
ness here yet —maybe it will be better 
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when conditions settle down and the 
novelty wears off. I will stick along 
for a while —anyhow, I don’t believe 
I could run a filling station in oppo- 
sition to these snappy young chaps 
who are on the job now. I never did 
like to wipe off a windshield.” 


Our $81,000,000 in Small 
Loans 


(Continued from page 20) 


wife and Clara and Bob, now in his 
first year of high school. 

It has been a real job for John and 
the Mrs. to pull across twenty years 
of family troubles. Bob was sick and 
out of school for three months. Clara 
worked heroically to help her mother. 
She took a job of nights, outside of 
school hours, to aid with the expenses. 
But now, things are brightening up 
and Clara wants a year of special 
training in the East, for her art posters 
have been attracting some attention, 
and John is going to help her. That 
has been the greatest joy to him— 
seeing the children well educated. He 
has not been able to assist them aca- 
demically, but an appreciable share 
of his income has gone for training of 
these youngsters for better future 
citizens. And why this glimpse of 
Mother and John, Clara and Bob? 

Oh, just to rest your mind from so 
many percentages and averages. Just 
to give you a picture of the Great 
American Family—the soundness of 
which forms the basis for small loans. 
Character and income, we put it. That 
is what we loan on. 

The home-maker, the salaried man 
and woman —without much of a finan- 
cial statement, but with a steady 
record for earning ability, for honesty, 
for conscientious regularity in meeting 
obligations. They, patient reader, 
constitute 76 per cent of the population 
of your city. They are folks, most of 
whom you have never reached out 
and brought inside your bank. They 
are the backbone of America, and 
they uphold the success of the 
character loan department. 


Concealing the Price 


“Tit pay you $50 if you'll get me 

1,000 shares of Ruby at 90,” the 
banker proposes. The broker under- 
takes to get the stock and goes down 
to the Margin Club, where the first 
thing he hears is X offering to sell a 
“carload”’ of Ruby at 85. 

Is the broker justified in buying at 
90, or should he notify the banker of 
the lower price? 

In the case of Carpenter vs. Fisher, 
55 N. E. 479, the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court ruled that the broker 
was bound to make full disclosure to 
his principal. —M. L. H. 


needs 
a triend 


Noreason why a banker's 
home floors cannot be as 
well kept as his bank 
floors— with this small 
FINNELL built for 
household use. Write 
for descriptive circular. 


g business. 


choose the 
one for 


your poll 


Fifty-seven 


WHEN a fair patron drops her glove on the tile 

floor in front of the cage, it’s bad enough not to 
be able to pick it up and gallantly hand it to her with 
a Raleighesque bow. But to have the glove drop 
on a floor which, though it might have been 
scrubbed the night before, certainly doesn’t look 
it, is nothing short of tragedy. 


Everyone, from president to the file clerk, can rest easy about 
floors regularly scrubbed with a FINNELL. 


Finnell scrubbing and polishing is a nice touch of service to the 
patrons of a bank. It indicates a thoughtfulness for details which 
customers greatly appreciate. And handling details is a bank’s 


Why not find out now, what a FINNELL for your bank 
of eight models | Would cost—and more important, what it would do and how 
much it would save. 
1710 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL 


_ ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It Waxes! 


Write FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 


It Polishes! It Scrubs! 


Can a Cleaner’s Mop Give 
False Hold-Up Alarm ? 


F you are equipped with Padua foot 
control units you are protected against 
both the man with the gun and the 
woman with the mop. 
Write for Padua details. 


No false alarm via the mop. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
55 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 


Lift of foot sets off alarm. 


Good sense and good ad- 
vice are found in— 


“The Fundamentals of Good Bank Building” 


by Alfred Hopkins of 
HOPKINS & DENTZ, BANK ARCHITECTS 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Published by BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Banks and clients 
should not be 


THE ABC 
BOOK SYSTEM om. 


bined savings and budget expense control. 
Detailed pamphlet sent on request. 


M. E. STRUEBING, LOUISVILLE KENTUCKEY 
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unless your vault 
custodian 1s at 
his side 


Even after your customer rents his 
box, his access to it is controlled. 


For the renter’s key alone cannot 
enter; your vault custodian must be 
present, and his key must be 
used together with therenter’s 
before the box can be opened. 
This is your double safeguard 
against mistakes, thievery, 
and all the machinations of 
crookdom. 


The S & G Secret Key 
Changing Sealed Key Safe 
Deposit Lock is proof against 
every deterrent to good vault 
management. It is declared 
pickproof by the Underwrit- 


NEW YORK .- 


he renter himself 


Cannot 


unlock 
this b0x% 


ers’ Laboratories. The 
renter is first to see or 
touch his key; his 
signed statement in your files is 
court evidence of this. Its mainte- 
nance cost is practically nothing, for 
instead of costly resetting at the 
factory each time the box is re- 
rented, it is reset right on the box 
door! 

This is the lock that any progres- 
sive bank should use. It is the lock 
that most progressive banks already 
have adopted. For instance, the 
First National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn. (left) 
Union Trust of De- 
troit, Bank of Amer- 
ica, Northwestern Na- 
tional, have adopted it 
as standard. A line on 
your letterhead will 
bring full information. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF 


Incorporated 


BOSTON + ROCHESTER + CHICAGO 


Bound Papers | 
are Safe Papers / 


andscape 


roperty 
with Evergreens 


Rhododendrons and Mountain Laurel Will 
Add Beauty and Value to Your Home. 


PRICE LIST FREE 


Tennessee Evergreen Co. 


Box 578. Elizabethton, Tennessee 


For Sale 


One No. 75 Cummins Perforator 


Purchased July, 1929. In first-class con- 
dition. Original cost, $475.00. Box 50, 


Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Mich. 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Market for Insurance 
Trust 


(Continued from page 25) 


The trend of life insurance is defi- 
nitely toward Jarger individual policies 
and larger individual lines. The pay- 
ments which are being made currently 
by life insurance companies to benefici- 
aries and policyholders are on lives 
many of which were insured years ago, 
when the value of life insurance was 
little understood. In the not distant 
future, instead of payments to only 573 
involving $30,000 and more, we may 
confidently expect the number to be 
ten times that amount. 


The Preferred Customers 
By W. 8S. Guilford 


California National Bank, Sacramento 


7 HY do you pay so much at- 

tention to the women’s side of 
the question when you talk trust busi- 
ness?’ asked a good customer of the 
bank who had been influenced to get 
his affairs in shape by his wife who had 
attended one of our trust meetings for 
“Women Only” and also had been 
following our advertising on radio 
programs diligently. 

This man is a stockholder of the 
bank and naturally interested in the 
earnings of the trust department. 

“There are a number of reasons for 
this,” was the reply. “In the first 
place, the woman is the one who has 
most to gain when a man makes the 
California Trust and Savings Bank 
executor and trustee of his will, and 
when he makes a life insurance trust. 

“Besides that, in the case of most 
families, the women must be sold on 
the proposition or the man cannot 
be. This is particularly true where 
community property is involved and 
where there is anything like the right 
sort of understanding between a man 
and his wife. 

“And further, there are in this com- 
munity, the same as in every other 
community in the country, a great 
many wealthy widows who are worry- 
ing about what is going to happen to 
their property after they are gone. 

“We naturally gravitated into the 
development of women’s trust business 
and it has been a very logical develop- 
ment at that.” 

Many copies of R. R. Bixby’s book, 
“Trust Functions Simplified,” have 
been loaned by officers, tellers and 
members of the new business depart- 
ment of the bank to women who have 
either discussed trust problems with 
these representatives of the bank or 
whom these representatives consider 
good trust prospects. 

Every day, tellers, either in the com- 
mercial side or the savings side of the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
e bank, call some one down from the 
trust department to meet a woman cus- 
tomer who wants to talk about her 
estate problems. 
i- Getting these bank folks ‘“‘trust- 
*S minded” has been the result of a cam- 
y- paign carried on for more than two 
y years which includes monthly letters 
i- from the president of the bank to 
S every stockholder, director, officer and 
employee; constant “hammering away”’ 
S through our weekly newspaper adver- 
it tisement, the California National 
3 Banker, and personal contact. 
Vv The plan has been to impress every- 
ye one in our organization with the 


‘“‘woman’s slant” on the services of our 
trust department. 
Following this, our radio programs 
S over the local station KFBK have 
also prominently featured the benefits 
of protection to women and children. 
One very interesting development 
in connection with this has been the 


bi. keen interest in developing new busi- 
of ness in our trust department on the 
i- part of women who have either per- 
le suaded their husbands to get their 
ot affairs fixed up, or who have been 
d thoroughly sold on the benefits of it 
or after the job has been done by the 
n husband. 

0) 

HE wife of one of our officers, for in- 
instance, has become a _ veritable 
1€ miniature broadcasting station because 

of the fact that her husband has made 
or a will and a life insurance trust which 
st insures her comfort, maintenance and 
aS support should anything happen to 
le her husband. She talks about it in 
ik season and out of season. She has 
id told everyone in her neighborhood, and 
t. all the members of the clubs to which 
st she belongs, what a wonderful thing 
n her husband has done for her. 
ot There is another woman who calls 
re up a member of our new business de- 
id partment regularly to tell him about 
at new prospects she has thought of. In 
in this case the woman has told the 
prospect all about what her husband 
dil has done, so that the new business 
er department representative has what 
at a stock salesman would call a “hot 
lead” to work on. 
Lo In another case, a prominent and 
very wealthy man had fully decided 
1€ to make two of bis business partners 
Ss his executors and trustees, but his 
p- wife has become so thoroughly sold 
on the many advantages of corporate 
k, trusteeship that she is insisting that 
ve at least a part of the estate be put in 
id trust with the bank for her and for the 
t- children. 
ve Our problem of selling trust service 
th to women has resolved itself into a 
or matter of educating and taking ad- 
er vantage of the services of the best and 
most logical salesman a bank has, and 
by that I mean the stockholders, 


directors, officers and employees. 


Fifty-nine 


The Only Standard System 
for the Proper Care 


IDENTIFIES 

PROTECTS 
CLASSIFIES 
CONTROLS 


~ Write for a complete descriptive er 


Thayer TelKee Corp., 656 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Since their organization under Act of Congress in 1923, the twelve regional ) 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
have loaned over 
$500,000,000 to cooperative marketing associations 


and 


$480,000,000 to discounting institutions 
the money being used for agricultural purposes. 
Make Two Types of Loan 


The 12 banks have loaned to 92 farmers’ cooperative marketing associa- 
tions with more than a million members upon warehouse receipts, represent- 
ing about a score of staple agricultural commodities. The largest loans 
have been upon cotton, wheat, wool, tobacco and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Practically all warehouses are state or federally licensed and the 
law permits loans not exceeding 75% of the current market volue of the 
products. 

Nearly 700 financial institutions have availed themselves through discounts 
of this medium of credit for agricultural purposes. 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 
Springfield, M Balti lb S- 
St. Paul, Minn. maha, Nebr. Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Tex. Berkeley, Cal. Spokane,Wash. 


Charles R. Dunn, Fiscal Agent 
31 Nassau Street New York City 
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Home 


at night... 


fo a 


STATLER 


When evening comes, and 
your body is tired and your 
nerves are frayed, it’s a real 
comfort to get back to your 
Statler room and your own easy 
chair where you can relax with 
a book from the Statler library. 

In addition, you have your 
own private bath — radio re- 
ception—a _ luxurious bed 
with a soft, inner-spring hair 
mattress and a bed-head lamp 
—full length mirror — cir- 
culating ice water — and, in 
the morning, a newspaper 
under your door. 

You can be sure of these 
comforts in every Statler — 
and sure, also, of service by 
employees who are ¢rained, 
courteous and_ helpful — of 
fair, fixed rates posted in every 
room — and your satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania \ 


FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


brings to light another instance 

of banks doing a lot of work 
with no reward. He frequently gets 
requests from certified public ac- 
countants for data from the bank’s 
records that involve a great deal of 
work. Of course in the case of sub- 
stantial customers, this is a part of 
the service they are entitled to in con- 
sideration of their balances. There 
are many cases, however, where work 
is demanded without such recompense. 
One instance quoted by this banker 
is where information was 
sought on a certain ac- 
count. It could not be 
located in any depart- 
ment of this large bank 
and after several hours 
of searching and check- 
ing, the man in charge 
of the inquiry telephoned 
the accountants that ap- 
parently the bank did not 
have any such account. 
The reply from the other 
end of the telephone was 
a statement that they did 
not expect the bank to 
have any information but 
that they had put through 
the inquiry as a matter of form in 
connection with an audit, just in case 
there might be something. 


Or: friend the bank auditor 


* * * 


With 51 per cent of the stock of a 
bank, it is possible to exercise a practi- 
cal control. In an extreme case it 
would be possible for the holder of a 
majority to discharge the officers. Yet 
a majority is insufficient to force a 
consolidation. A two-thirds majority 
must be attained for this purpose. 
Consequently, it happens that some 
of the large branch banking organiza- 
tions have control of independents by 
the ownership of a majority of stock, 
yet are unable to force the minority 
to consolidate. The result is that we 
have some cases where both branch 
banking and group banking are carried 
on by the same organization. 


* * * 
Philip Withermore defines a pedes- 
trian as a man who has a wife, a grown- 


up daughter, a son at high school, 
and only three cars. 


* * * 


The prize for the most interesting 
political spectacle of the year is awarded 
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Mr. Sanders 


to a member of the Federal Farm 
Board who exhorts retailers to reduce 
the price of bread on account of the 
decline in wheat, to “‘help the farmer.” 


* * * 


If, as seems probable to many 
bankers, we are in for a longer time of 
depression than was at first thought 
probable, then there are going to be 
many loans that must be slowly repaid 
out of income. Most banks still have 
money out, secured by stock and bond 
collateral and quite safe, but which is 
reducing but slowly. The 
explanation is that these 
loans were contracted when 
prices were at a higher 
level than they are now, 
and that repayment was 
expected from sales of the 
securities at profitable 
levels. Of course it is bad 
banking to have allowed 
such loans, but banks in 
many cases did it unwit- 
tingly. The money was 
asked for and loaned for 
a hundred other purposes, 
and many other sources 
of repayment were pointed 
to by borrowers. How- 
ever, when the smoke of the boom 
cleared away, it was found that people 
had spent their working capital, their 
savings, and many other funds in 
speculation in stocks and the bank 
loan had to wait. Naturally, a cus- 
tomer is extremely reluctant to sell 
out at prices that force him to take a 
severe loss, and so long as he is able 
to make a fair reduction in the loan 
and the security is ample, banks will 
usually renew. But with some of 
these people it is going to be a long 
time before full liquidation is made 
unless securities are marketed. 


* * * 


A banker says that there are two 
types of loaning officers. One is the 
analytical type who wants everything 
down in figures and attempts to verify 
every statement. The other is the 
imaginative type who directs his 
attention rather to the borrower than 
to the loan, who relies on men rather 
than on figures. This banker says 
that of the two types, he believes the 
second is the better, but that it is more 
difficult to get men who can judge men, 
than it is to get men who can judge 
figures. In the last analysis it is the 
purpose of the loan and the source of 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


repayment that ought to be given the 
weightiest consideration. 


* * * 


“Chains,” said Philip Withermore, 
vice-president of the Futurity National 
—‘‘chains everywhere. Chain stores, 
chain banks, now chain broadcasts. 
Soon we’ll all be in chains.”’ 


* * © 


To meet the competition of large 
branch banking organizations, one 
large San Francisco bank is offering 
trust services through its correspond- 
ents. By mutual arrangements the 
country correspondent discusses trust 
services with prospects and super- 
vises the creation of trusts. This 
enables the country bank to avoid 
losing valuable connections that might 
go to the branch bank on the other 
side of the street. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore says that a 
farmer may be defined as a_ hard- 
working individual completely sur- 
rounded by good advice. 


* * * 


One of the problems of ihe large 
branch banks is to train up “career 
men”’ to be their future bank managers. 
The problem is somewhat analogous 
to the diplomatic service in which the 
training of “career men”’ is undertaken 
to replace the traditional successful 
business-man diplomat. So the local 
capitalist who used to be the head of 
an independent bank, will probably 
give place to a_ technically-trained 
banker from the lower ranks in the 
large branch banking organization. In 
England this process was carried 
through about fifty years ago. 


* * 


When we get further along the line 
of account analysis and the elimination 
of unprofitable business, it is certain 
that we will have to tackle the school- 
savings department. Of course it is a 
nice educational sort of thing to en- 
courage children to save, and it 
creates good will and so forth, but one 
thing is certain —it does not pay, and 
never will be anything but a losing 
proposition. 


* * * 


A prediction: we are in for a period 
of new bond financing during the next 
five years. 


* * * 


A trust officer very properly criti- 
cizes the present schedules of fees for 
trust work because they are based on 
the amount of money involved and not 
on the amount of work to be under- 
taken. He points out that where the 


Sixty-one 


Designed 


for Service.. 


UESTIONNAIRES sent to 1000 
banks owning a “‘Yeo”’ Rotary 
Night Depository prove the factthat . 
this service is a necessity, since an average of 90 de- 

positors in each bank are using ‘““The Yeo Rotary.” 


‘‘The Yeo Rotary’”’ has more distinct advantages 
than any competing entrance. 


Why not allow our sales engineer in your territory time to discuss 
this subject with you? 


His working model is 
interesting and con- 
vincing. 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. Jim 
5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| (Check square for information desired) 


Please send me complete information re- 
garding the Yeo Rotary Night Depository. 


quote on installation from attached 
plans. 


The Bank Vault Inspection C 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
Main Office : 
5 South 18th St., PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office : Chicago Office : 
175 Sth Ave. 6 North Michigan Ave. 


Name 


Name of Bank 
Address 
City & State 


Burroughs 
Non-Lint 


Adding Machine Paper 


1—Strone enough to 

withstand tension re- 

quired for feeding in 
machine. 


YEO—THE ORIGINAL ROTARY & 


BCH-10 


TheHallowell” 
Vault Truck 
of Steel 


Reasons 


WHY YOU SHOULD INSIST ON 


Q—Hard, smooth sur- 
face insures a clear 
impression. 


3—free from dust and 
*‘paper lint.”’ 


lightly wound rolls 
insure uniform paper 


Patent applied for 


feed. 
“on Six card files—and hefty ones— 
oS oe carried at one time and trundled 
bon ink. 


so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Can be secured from the local 
Burroughs office or by writing to 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 


trust company or bank gets the estate 


we 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 
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AUDITOR’S JOURNAL 
Wide Journal 
DATE NEW BALANCES WITHDRAWALS DEHosITS 
DEC 18 30 £53.00 as 5¢G.00 48 
DEC 18 "30 210.00 48 1g00 48 
DEC 1 8 30 250.00 48 250.00 
38000 2400 V 
DEC 18 35.00 48 1g00 
33150 8 50 
DEC 18 7500 +8 50.00 «8 
75383 488% 
DEC 18 30 500.00 500.00 ‘ 
DEC1 8 30 299.00 AB 64.0% 
AB Ol ANY CITY 
18 13880 AB 70.00 oF 
DEC18 11400 
| ECL 8 "30 2500 8 25.00 
ti Name A. P. HUNT, T7750 AB pc 
O 
Address 3515 MARKET ST., CITY. 0 
2%] 100.00 
DEC 1.8 30 12500 8 
Ledger 
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Pass book and ledger 
inserted and removed 
with speed and ease 
while a wide journal, 
that is a transcript of 
all items, remains in 
the machine. 
ADDING : BOOKKEEPING: CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


Sixty-two 


CLEARING HOUSE 


and Ledger 


Posted, Proved and Journalized 
—~ in One Operation — 


with Burroughs New Savings Machine 


This latest Burroughs product furnishes a machine-posted 


pass book, ledger and wide journal. 


Utmost simplicity and 


speed mark the operation; the result is fast window service. 
The machine can be used with either the Unit or the Dual Plan. 


Unit Plan — Under this plan the complete day,each transaction being recorded in the proper 


posting of pass book, ledger and journal is done 
in one operation. Before the customer leaves the 


window proof is obtained that: 


—the right amount was posted; 


—the new balance of the account 
was extended correctly; 


—the posting was made to the 
right account. 


Posting is remarkably fast and 
simple. The machine has the 
Burroughs standard visible key- 
board, the fastest known method 
of indexing amounts, and used 
by banks for over forty years. 
Automatic features further in- 
crease speed and simplicity. 


The journal is an automatic by- 
product of pass book and ledger 
postings. It is a carbon copy of 
all transactions posted during the 


Burroughs Builds a 
Complete Line 
of 
Savings Machines 
and Therefore 
is Able to 
Recommend the 
Proper Machine 
to Meet the 
Requirements 
of the 
Individual Bank 


column. The journal is under the auditor’s control 
and contains all the necessary proof totals for 


balancing. 


Dual Plan —Uunder this 
plan only the pass book is posted 
and journalized at the window, the 
ledger being posted later in the 
bookkeeping department. The 


Dual Plan readily permits the 


opening of additional windows for 
handling deposits at peak periods. 
It provides complete proof of all 
transactions and offers all the 
advantages described under the 
Unit Plan. 


For further details concerning 
both plans and the interesting 
features of the New Burroughs 
Savings Machine call the local 
Burroughs office or write to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND 


Detroit, Michigan 


BILLING MACHINES 


— 
Sixty-three 
{ 
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Sixty-four 


BURROUGHS 


CHAIR 


FOR OPERATORS 


5 Adds to the returns on your present invest- 
vo ment in office equipment by increasing pro- 
im duction while reducing fatigue and errors. 
It fits any individual, being easily adjusted 
without tools. Has thick cushions and is of 
all metal construction. The ball bearing 
swivel replaces twisting of operator’s back. 
: The upper part of the body is left free for 
Be: efficient work. For more details call our local 
a office or write to 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


INCREASES EFFICIENCY: REDUCES FATIGUE 
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of a man of moderate means, said 
estate consisting of life insurance 
money, salable securities and so forth, 
and merely goes through the routine 
operations of liquidating and dis- 
tributing, the fee it receives may seem 
to the beneficiaries to be excessive. 
On the other hand, an estate ten times 
as great, but consisting of real estate 
located all over the map, holdings in 
private corporations and others, un- 
liquid assets, may take so much time 
and effort to liquidate that it may be 
actually less profitable than the smaller 
trust. Yet since trust fees are fixed 
by law, there is no remedy for the 
situation. Trust companies must elect 
whether or not-they will take a trust 
at the outset, but having once ac- 
cepted, they must carry out the duties 
for the statutory fee. 


* * * 


The same trust officer says that he 
has a system of trust records that is so 
effective that the dogs bark and the 
cats mew, right out of the records. 


* * * 


The usual rental for a safe deposit 
box runs from $3 a year upwards, 
according to the size of the box. Yet 
there is no restriction on the number 
of entrances. One bank kept track of 
its vaults for some months and found 
that some customers made 300 en- 
trances a year—one on every business 
day. Others left the box untouched 
for weeks at a time. The largest item 
of cost (excepting interest on invest- 
ment) of a safe deposit department is 
that for attendants and guards —and 
these frequent entrances make the 
rental of such boxes unprofitable. The 
bank is seriously considering a con- 
tract whereby the normal rental would 
include a minimum number of en- 
trances, extra entrances being charged 
for—as in the “limited” telephone 


service. 
* 


Small wonder that bankers tend to 
be suspicious persons. Listen to this 
item from the address of a trust officer: 
- . the off-color, questionable, or 
doubtful business is always presented 
in the most favorable way. The trust 
officer, to arrive at the unsound center, 
must peel away the shell of extravagant 
optimism of the promoter.” The same 
speaker says that questionable pro- 
motions or weak bond issues are always 
willing to pay top prices to any trust 
department or company that would 
underwrite them. He urges that all 
such plans be subjected to the closest 
scrutiny if the reputation of the in- 
stitution is to be preserved. 


* * 
Federal Reserve circular announces 


closing of a bank at Luck, Wis. Hard 
luck. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-10-30-aADV. 
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